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Memoirs of the Private and Public life of William Penn. By, 
Thomas Clarkson, 37, A. 8vo. 2 vol. pp. 1020. 


[From the Edinburgh Review.]} 


IT is impossible to look into any of Mr. Clarkson’s books, with: 
out feeling that he is an excellent man—and a very bad writer. 
Many of the defects of his composition, indeed, seem to be di- 
rectly referrible to the amiableness of his disposition. An ear- 
nestness for truth and virtue, that does not allow him to waste 
any thought upon the ornaments by which they may be recom- 
mended—and a simplicity of character which is not aware that 
what is substantially respectable may be made dull or ridiculous 
by the manner in which it is presented—are virtues which we 
suspect not to have been very favourable to his reputation as an 
author. Feeling in himself not only an entire toleration of honest 
tediousness, but a decided preference for it upon all occasions 
over mere elegance or ingenuily, he seems to have transferred a 
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little too hastily to books those principles of judgment which are 
admirable when applied to men; and to have forgotten, that 
though dulness may be a very venial fault ina good man, it is such 
a fault in a book as to render its goodness of no avail whatsoever. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Clarkson, moral qualities alone will not 
make a good writer; nor are they even of the first importance on 
such an occasion: and accordingly, with all his philanthropy, 
piety, and inflexible honesty, he has not escaped the sin of te- 
diousness—and that to a degree that must render him almost ille- 
gible to any but quakers, reviewers, and others, who make pub- 
lic profession of patience insurmountable. He has no taste, and 
no spark of vivacity—not the vestige of an ear for harmony—and 
a prolixity of which modern times have scarcely preserved any 
other example. He seems to have a sufficiently sound and clear 
judgment, but no great acuteness of understanding ; and, though 
visibly tasking himself to judge charitably and speak candidly of 
all men, is evidently beset with such an antipathy to all who per- 
secute quakers, or maletreat negroes, as to make him very un- 
willing to report any thing in their favour. On-the other hand, 
he has great industry —scrupulous veracity—and that serious and 
sober enthusiasm for his subject, which is sure in the long run te 
disarm ridicule, and win upon attention—and 1s: frequently able 
to render vulgarity impressive, and simplicity sublime. More- 
over, and above all, he is perfectly free from affectation ; so that, 
though we may be wearied, we are never disturbed or offended— 
and read on, in tranquillity, till we find it impossible to read any 
more. 

[t will be guessed, however, that it is not on account of its lite- 
rary merits that we are induced to take notice of the work before 
us. Wuirr1am Penn, to whose honour it is wholly devoted, was, 
beyond all doubt, a personage of no ordinary standard—and ought, 
before this time, to have met with a biographer capable of doing 
him justice. He is most known, and most: deserving of being 
Known, as the settler of Pennsylvania; but his private character 
also is interesting, and full of those peculiarities which distin- 
guished the temper and manners of a great part of the English 
nation at the period in which he lived. His theological and pole- 
mical exploits are no less characteristic of the man and of the times ; 
though all that is really edifying in this part of his history might 
have been given in about one twentieth part of the space which is 
allotted to it in the volumes of Mr. Clarkson. 

William Penn was born in 1644, the only son of Admiral Sir 
W. Penn, the representative of an ancient and honourable family 
in Buckingham and Gloucestershire. He was regularly educated ; 
and entered a gentleman commoner at Christ’s chureh, Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself very early for his proficiency both 
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in Classical learning and athletic exercises. When he was only 
about sixteen, however, he was roused to a sénse of the corrup- 
tions of the established faith by the preaching of one Thomas Loe, 
a quaker—and immediately discontinued his attendance at cha- 
pel; and, with some other youths of his own way of thinking, be- 
gan to hold prayer meetings in their private apartments. This, 
of course, gave great scandal to his academical superiors; and a 
large fine, with suitable admonitions, were imposed on the young 
nonconformist. Just at this critical period, an ofder was un- 
luckily received from court to resume the use of the surplice, 
which it seems had been discontinued almost ever since the pe- 
riod of the reformation ; and the sight of this unfortunate vestment 
“operated,” as Mr. Clarkson expresses it, “ so disagreeably on 
William Penn, that he could not bear it; and, joining himself with 
some other young gentlemen, he fell upon those students who ap- 
peared in surplices, and tore them sential over their heads.” 
This, we conceive, was not quite correct, even as a quaker pro- 
ceeding ; and was but an unpromising beginning for the future 
champion of religious liberty. Its natural consequence, however, 
was, that he and his associates were, without further ceremony, 
expelled from the university; and when he went home to his 
father, and attempted to justify by argument the measures he had 
adopted, it was no less natural that the good admiral should give 
him a box on the ear, and turn him out at the door. 

This course of discipline, however, not proving immediately 
effectual, he was sent upon his travels, along with some other 
young gentlemen, and resided for two years in France, and the 
Low Countries; but without any change either in those serious 
views of religion, or those austere notions of morality, by which 
his youth had been so prematurely distinguished. On his return, 
his father again endeavoured to subdue him to a more worldly 
frame of mind ; first, by setting him to study law at Lincoln’s Inn ; 
and afterwards, by sending him to the Duke of Ormond’s court at 
Dublin, and giving him the charge of his large possessions in that 
kingdom. 'These expedients might have been attended with suc- 
cess, had he not accidentally fallen in at Cork with his old friend 
Thomas Loe, the quaker—who set before him such a view of the 
dangers of his situation, that he seems from that day forward to 
have renounced all secular occupations, and betaken himself to de- 
votion, as the main business of his future life. 

The reign of Charles Ll. however, was not auspicious to dissent- 
ers; and in those evil days of persecution, he was speedily put 
in prison for attending several of the quaker meetings; but was 
soon liberated, and again came back to his father’s house, where 
a long disputation took place upon the subject of his new creed. 
ft broke up with this moderate. and very loyal proposition on the 
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part of the viceadmiral—that the young quaker should conseni 
to sit with his hat off, in presence of the king —the Duke ef York 
—and the admiral himself! in return for which slight compliance, 
it was stipulated that he should be no longer molested for any of 
his opinions or practices. ‘The heroic convert, however, would 
listen to no terms of composition; and, after taking some days to 
consider of it, reported, that his conscience could not comport 
with any species of hat worship—and was again turned out of 
coors for his pains. 

He now took openly to preaching in the quaker meetings, and 
shortly after began that course of theological and controversial pub- 
lications, i in which he persisted to his dying day ; and which has 
had the effect of overwhelming his memory with two vast folio 
volumes of purit: ical pamphlets. His most considerable work 
seems to have been that entitled “ No Cross, no Crown;” in 
which he not only explains and vindicates, at great length, the 
grounds of the peculiar doctrmes and observances of the society 
to which he belonged—but endeavours to show, by a very large 
and entertaining introduction of instances from profane history, 
that the same general principles had been adopted and acted upon 
by the wise and good in ever y generation, and were suggested i in- 
deed to the reflecting mind by the inward voice of conscience, and 
the analogy of the whole visible scheme of God’s providence in 
the government of the world. ‘The intermixture of worldly learn- 
ing or the larger and bolder scope of this performance, } render it 
far ann le: sible than the pious exhortations and pertinacious po- 
lemics which fill the greater part of his subsequent publications. 
fn his love of controversy and of printing, indeed, this worthy 
sectary seems to have been the very Priusriey of the 17th cen- 
tury. He not only responded in due form to every work in which 
the principles of his sect were directly or indirectly attacked— 
but whenever he heard a sermon that he did not like—or learned 
that any of the Friends had been put in the stocks ;—-whenever 
he was prevented from preaching—or learned any edifying parti- 
culars of the death of a quaker, or of a persecutor of quakers, he 
was instantly at the press with a letter, or a narrative, or an admo- 
nition—and never desisted from the contest till he had reduced 
the adversary to silence. The members of the established 
church, indeed, were rarely so unwary as to make any rejoinder ; 
and most of his disputes accordingly were with rival sectaries, in 
whom the spirit of proselytism and jealous zeal is always stronger 
than in the members of a larger and stronger body. They were 
not always contented indeed “with the regular and general war of 
the press, but frequently challenged each other to personal com- 
bat, in the form ef solemn and public disputations. William Penn 
had the honour of being repeatedly appointed the champion of the 
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uakers in these theological duels; and never failed, according 
to his partial biographer, completely to demolish his opperinnts — 
though it appears that he did not always meet with pericetly fair 
play on the occasion, and that the chivalrous law of arms was by 
no means correctly observed in these ghostly encounters. His 
first set to was with one Vincent, the oracle of a neighbouring 
congregation of presbyterians, and affords rather a badicreus eX- 
ample of the futility and indecorum which are apt to characterize 
all such exhibitions. After the debate had gone on for some time, 
Vincent made a long discourse, in which he openly accused the 
quakers of b! asphemy ; ; and as soon as he had done, he made off, 
and desired all his friends to follow him. Penn insisted upon 
being heard in defence; but the presbyterian troops pulled him 
down by the skirts; and proceeding to blow out the candles, (for 
the battle had already lasted till midnight,) left the indignant orator 
inutter darkness. He was not to be baffled or appalled, however, 
by a privation of this description; and accordingly went on to 
argue and retort in the dark, with such force and effect, that it 
was thought advisable to send out for bis fugitive opponent, who, 
after some time, appeared with a candle in his hand, and begged 
that the debate might be adjourned to another day. But he could 
never be prevailed on, Mr. Clarkson assures us, to renew the com- 
bat; and Penn, after going and defying him in his own meeting- 
house, had recourse, as usual, to the press; and put forth “ The 
Sandy Foundation Shaken,” for which he had the pleasure of be- 


ing commitied to the tower, on the instigation of the Bishop of 


London; and solaced himself, during his ‘confinement, by writing 
six other pamphlets. 

Soon after his deliverance, he was again taken up, and brought 
'o trial before the lord mayor and recorder for preaching in a 
quaker meeting. tie afterwards published an account of this pro: 
ceeding; and it is in cur opinion one of the most curious and. in- 
structive pieces that ever came from his pen. ‘The tines to which 
it relates, are sufficiently known indeed to have been times of gross 
oppression and judicial abuse; but the brutality of the court upon 
ihis eccasion seems to us to exceed any thing that is recorded 
elsewhere ; and the firmness of the jury still deserves to be re- 
membered, for example to happier days. The prisoner came 
into court, according to quaker custom, with his hat on his head: 
but the door-keeper, with a due zeal for the dignity of the place, 
pulled it off as he entered. Upon this, however, the lord mayor 
became quite furious, and ordered the unfortunate beaver to be 
instantly replaced—which was no sooner done than he fined the 
poor culprit for appearing covered in his presence! William Penn 
now insisted upon knowing what law he was accused of having 
broken—to which simple question the recorder was reduced te 
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answer, “that he was an impertinent fellow—and that many had 
studied thirty or forty years to understand the law, which he was 
for having expounded in a moment.” The learned controver- 
sialist, howev er, was not to be silenced so easily ; he quoted Lord 
Coke and magna charta on his antagonist in a moment; and chas- 


tised his insolence by one of the “best and most characteristic. 


repartees that we recollect ever to:yhave met with. “TI tell you to 
be silent, cried the recorder in a great passion, if we should suffer 
you to ask questions till to-morrow morning you would be never 
the wiser.” “ That,” replied the quaker, with his immoveable 
tranquillity, “ that is, according as the answers are.”  'Take him 
away, take him away,” exclaimed the mayor and the recorder in a 
breath—* turn him into the Bale Dock ;”’ and into the Bale Dock, 
a filthy and pestilent dungeon in the neighbourhood, he was ac- 
cordingly turned—discoursing calmly all the way on magna charta 
and the rights of Englishmen; while the courtly recorder deli- 
vered a very animated charge to the jury, in the absence of the 
prisoner. 

The jury, however, afier a short consultation, brought in a ver- 
dict, finding him merely “ guilty of speaking in Grace Church- 
street.” For this cautious and most correct deliverance they 
were loaded with reproaches by the ‘court, and sent out to amend 
their verdict—but in half an hour they returned with the same 
ingentous finding, fairly written out and subscribed with all their 
names. The court now became more furious than ever, and shut 
them up without meat, drink, or fire, till next morning, when they 
twice over came back with the same verdict ;—upon which they 
were reviled, and threatened so furiously by the recorder, that 
William Penn protested against this plain intimidation of the per- 
sons to whose free suffrages the law had intrusted his cause. The 
answer of the recorder was, “ Stop his mouth, gaoler—bring fet- 
ters and stake him to the ground.” William Penn replied with 
the temper of a quaker, and the spirit of a martyr, “ Do your 
pleasure—I matter not your fetters.”’ And the recorder took 
occasion to observe, “that, till now, he never understood the 
policy of the Spaniards, in suffering the inquisition among them. 
But now he saw that it would never be well with us till we had 
something like the Spanish inquisition in England!” After this 
sage remark, the jury were again sent back—and kept other 
twenty-four hours, without food or refreshment. On the third day 
the natural and glorious effect of this brutality on the spirits of 
Englishmen was at length produced. Instead of the special and 
unmeaning form of their first verdict, they now, all in one voice, 
declared the prisoner Nor Guitry. The recorder again broke 
out into abuse and menace ; and, after “ praying God to keep his 
hife out of such hands,” proceeded, we really do not sce on wha! 
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pretext, to fine every man of them in forty marks, and to order 
them to prison till payment. William Penn then demanded his 
liberty ; but was ordered into custody till he paid the fine impo- 
ged on him for wearing his hat; and was forthwith dragged away 
to his old lodging in the Bale Dock, while in the very act of quoting 
the 29th chapter of the great charter, “ Nullus liber homo,” &c. 
As he positively refused to acknowledge the legality of this inflic- 
tion by paying the fine, he might have lain long enough in this dun- 
geon; but his father, who was now reconciled to him, sent the mo- 
ney privately, and he was at last set at liberty. 

The spirit, however, which had dictated these proceedings was 
not likely to cease from troubling; and, within less than a year, 
the poor quaker was again brought before the magistrate on an ac- 
cusation of illegal preaching; and was again about to be dismissed 
for want of evidence, when the worthy justice ingeniously be- 
thought himself of tendering to the prisoner the oath of allegiance, 


| which, as well as every other oath, he knew that his principles 


would oblige him to refuse. Instead of the oath, VW. Penn ac- 


cordingly offered to give his reasons for not swearing; but the ma- 


gistrate refused to hear him: and an altercation ensued, in the 
course of which the justice having insinuated, that, in spite of his 
sanctified exterior, the young preacher was as bad as other felks 
in his practice, the quaker forgot, for one moment, the systematic 
meekness and composure of his sect, and burst out into this tri- 


umphant appeal— 


“]T make this bold challenge to all men, women, and children upon 
earth, justly to accuse me w ith having seen me drunk, heard me swear, 
utter a curse, or speak one obscene w vord, much less that I ever made 
it my practice. I speak this to God’s glory, who has ever preserved 
me from the power of these pollutions, and who from a child beget a 
hatred in me towards them. “Thy words shall be thy burden, and I 
ample thy slander as dirt under my feet.” P. 99, 100. 


The greater part of the audience confirmed this statement; 
and the judicial calumniator had nothing for it, but to sentence 
this unreasonable puritan to six months’ imprisonment in Newgate : 
where he amused himself, as usual, by writing and publishing four 
pamphlets 1 in support of his opinions. 

[t is by no means our intention, however, to digest a chronicle 
either of his persecutions or his publications—in the earlier part 
of his career, he seems to have been in prison every six months; 
and, for a very considerable peried of it, certainly favoured the 
world with at least six new pamphlets every year. in all these, 
43 well as in his public appearances, there is a singular mixture of 
arnestness and sobriety—a devotedness to the cause in which he 
VAS engaged, that is almost sublime: and a temperance and Da- 
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tience towards his opponents that is truly admirable: while in the 
whole of his priv ate life there is redundant testimony, even from 
the mouths of his enemies, that his conduct was pure and philan- 
thropic in an extraordinary degree, and distinguished at the same 
time for singular prudence and judgment in all ordinary affairs. 
His virtues and his sufferings appear at last to have overcome his 
father’s objections to his peculiar tenets; and a thorough and cor- 
dial reconciliation took place previous to their final separation. 
On his deathbed the admiral is said to have approved warmly o 
every part of his son’s conduct; and to have predic ted, that ii 
ke and his friends kept to their plain way of preaching and of 
living, they would speedily make an end of the priests, to the end 
of the world.”—By his father’s death, he succeeded to a hand- 
some estate, then yielding upwards of 1,500. a year, but made no 
change either in his professions or way of life. He was at the 
press and in Newgate, after this event, exactly as before; and 
defied and reviled the luxury of the age just as vehemently, 
when he was in a condition fo partake of it, as in the days of his 
poverty. Within a short time after his succession, he made a 
pilgrimage to Holland and Germany in company with George 
Fox; where it is said that they converted many of all ranks, in- 
cluding young ladies of quality and old professors of divinity. 
They were ill used, however, by a surly graf or two, who sent 
thein out of their dominions under a corporal’s guard ; an attention 
which they repaid by long letters of expostulation and advice, 
which the worthy grafs were probably neither able nor willing to 
read. 

In the midst of these labours and trials, he found time to 
marry a lady of great beauty and accomplishment ; and settled 
himself in a comfortable and orderly house in the Sl 
at the same time, remitted nothing of his zeal and activity i 
support of the cause in which he had embarked. When the 
penal statutes against popish recusants were about to be passed, 
in 1678, by the tenor of which certain grievous punishments 
were inflicted upon all who did not frequent the established 
church, or purge themselves, upon oath, from popery, William 
Penn was allowed to be heard before a committee of the house 
of commons, in support of the quakers’ application for some 
exemption from the unintended severity of these edicts ;—anc 
what has been preserved of his speech upon that occasion 
certainly is not the least respectable of his performances. li 
required no ordinary magnanimity for any one, in the very 
height of the frenzy of the popish plot, boldly to tell the 
house of commons, “that it was unlawful to inflict punishmen' 
upon catholics themselves, on account of a conscientious dissent.” 


This, however, William Penn did. with the firmness of a tr 
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philosopher ; but at the same time, with so much of the meekness 
and humility of the quaker, that he was heard without offence or 
interruption :—and having thus put in his protest against the gene- 
ral principle of intolerance, he proceeded to plead his own cause 
and that of his brethren as follows: 


“J was bred a protestant, and that strictly too. I lest nothing hy 
time or study. For years, reading, travel, and observations made the 
religion of my education the re Jigion of my judgment. My alteration 
hath brought none to that belief; and though the posture I am in may 
seem odd or strange to you, yet I am conscic ntious ; and, till you kuow 
me better, I hope your charity will call it rather my unhappines: 
than my crime. I do tell you again, and here solemnly declare, in 
presence of the Almighty God, and before you all, that the professiou 
{ now make, and the society [ now adhere to, have been so far from 
altering that protestant judgment I had, that I am not conscious to my- 
self of havi ing receded from an iota of any one principle maintained by 
those first protestants and reformers of Germany, and our own mar- 
tyrs at home, against the see of Rome. On the contrary, I do with 
great truth assure you, that we are of the same negative faith with the 
ancient protestant church; and wpon occasion shall be ready, by God’s 
assistance, to make it appear that we are of the same belief as to the 
most fundamental positive articles of her creed too: and therefore it is 
we think it hard, that though we deny in common with her those doc- 
trines of Rome so zealously protested against, (from whence the name 
protestants,) yet that we should be so unhappy as to suffer, and that with 
extreme severity, by those very laws on purpose made against the maiu- 
tainers of those doctrines which we do so deny. We choose no suf- 
fering; for God knows what we have already suffered, and how many 
sufficic ut and trading families are reduced to great poverty by it. We 
think ourselves a useful people. We are sure we are a peaceable peo- 
ple; yet, if we must still suffer, let us not suffer as popish recusants, 


but as protestant dissenters.” P. 220, 221. 


About the same period we find him closely leagued wiih no less 
a person than Algernon Sydney, and busily er mploy ed in canvass- 
ing for him in the burgh of Guilford. But the most important of 
his occupations at this time were those which connected him with 
that region which was destined to be the scene of his greatest and 
most memorable exertions. An accidental circumstance had a 
few years before engaged him in some inquiries with regard to 
the state of that district in North America, since called New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. A great part of this territory had been 
granted by the crown to the family of Lord Berkeley, who had 
recently sold a large part of it toa quaker of the name of Bil- 
lygne; and this person having fallen into pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, prevailed upon William Penn to accept of a conveyance 


~ 


of this property, and to undertake the management of it, as 
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trustee for his crediiors. ‘The conscientious trustee applied hinr- 
self to the discharge of this duty with his habitual scrupulous- 
ness and activity ;—and having speedily made himself acquainted 
with the condition and capabilities of the great province in ques- 
‘tion, was immediately struck with the opportunity it afforded, 
both for a beneficent arrangement of the interests of its inhabit- 
ants, and for providing a pleasant and desirable retreat for such 
of his own communion as were willing to leave their native land 
in pursuit of religious liberty. ‘The original charter had vested 
the proprietor, under certain limitations, with the power of legis- 
lation; and one of the first works of William Penn was to draw 
up a sort of constitution for the land vested in Billynge—the car- 
dinal foundation of which was, that no man should be troubled, 
molested, or subjected to any disability, on account of his reli- 
gion. He then superintended the embarkation of two or three 
shiploads of quakers, who set off for this land of promise ;—and 
continued from time to time, both to hear so much of their pros- 
perity, and to feel how much a larger proprietor might have it m 
his power to promote and extend it, that he at length conceived 
the idea of acquiring for himself a much larger district, and found- 
ing a settlement upon a still more liberal and comprehensive plan. 
babe means of doing this were providentially placed in his hands, 

by the circt umstance of his father havi ing a claim upon the disso- 
lute and needy government of that day, for no Jess than 16,0001.— 
in lieu of which W. Penn proposed that the district since called 
Pennsylvania shovld be made over to him, with such ample 
powers of administration as made him little less than absolute 
sovereign of the country. The right of legislation was left 
entirely to him, and such councils as he might appoint ; with no 
other limitation, than that his laws should be liable to be rescinded 
by the privy council of England within six months after they were 
reported to it. This memorable charter was signed on the 4th 
of March, 1681. He originally intended that dis: country should 
have been called New Wales; but the under secretary of state 
being a Welshman, thought, it seems, that this was using too 
much liberty with the ancient principality, and objected to it. 
He then suggested Sylvania; but the king himself insisted upon 
adding Penn to it—and after some str uggles of modesty, it was 
found 1 necessary to submit to his gracious desires. 

He now proceeded to encourage settlers of all sorts—but espe- 
cially such sectaries as were impatient of the restraints and per- 
secutions to which they were subjected in England; and pub- 
lished certain conditions and regulations, “ the first fundamental of 
which,” as he expresses it, “ was, that ev ery person should enjoy 
the free profession of his faith, and exercise of worship towards 
fiod, in such way as he shall in bis conscience believe is most 
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acceptable ; and should be protected in this liberty by the autho- 
rity of the civil magistrate.’ With regard to the native inhabit- 
ants, he positively enacted, that “whoever should hurt, wrong 
or offend any Indian, shodid i incur the same penalty as if he had 
offended in like manner against his fellow planter ;” and that the 

lanters should not be their own judges in case of any difference 
with the Indians, but that all such diiferences should be setiled by 
iwelve referees, six Indians and six planters ; ; under the direction, 
if need were, of the governor of the province, and the chief, or 
king of the Indians concerned. Under these wise and mer- 
ciful regulations, three ships full of passengers sailed for the new 
province in the end of 1681. In one of these was Colonel Mark- 
ham, a relation of Mr. Penn’s, and intended to act as his secretary 
when he should himself arrive. He was the chief of several 
commissioners, who were appointed to confer with the Indians 
with regard to the cession or purchase of their lands, and the 
terms of a perpetual peace—and was the bearer of the following 
letter to them from the governor, which we think worthy of be- 
ing transcribed, for the singular plainness, and engaging honesty 
ef its manner. 


“<¢ "There is a great God, and Power, which hath made the world 
and all things therein, to whom you, and I, and all people, owe their 
being and well-being, and to whom you and I must one day give an 
account for all that we have done in the world. 

«“<« This great God has written his law in our hearts; by which we 
are taught and commanded to love, and to help, and to do good to one 
another. Now this great God hath been pleased to make me concerned 
in your part of the ‘world ; and the king of the country where I live 
hath given me a great province therein: but I desire to enjoy it with 
your love and consent, that we may always live together as neigh- 
bours and friends; else what would the great God do to us, who hath 
made us (not to devour and destroy one another, but) to live soberly 
and kindly together in the world? Now, I would have you well ob- 
serve, that I am very sensible of the unkindness and injustice which 
have been too much exercised towards you by the people of these parts 
of the world, who have sought themselves to make great advantages by 
you, rather than to be examples of goodness and | patience unto you. 
This I hear hath been a matter of trouble to you, and caused great 
grudging and animosities, sometimes to the shedding of blood; which 
hath made the great God angry. But I am not such a man, as is well 
Known in my own country. I have great love and regard towards 
you, and desire to win and gain your love and friendship by a kind, 
just, and peaceable life ; and the people I send are of the same mind, 
aud shall in all things behave themselves accordingly; and if in any 
thing any shall offend you or your people, you shall have a full and 
speedy satisfaction for the same, by an equal number of just men on 
both sides, that by no means you may have jnst occasion of being of- 
fended against therm. 
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“<T] shall shortly come to see you myself, at which tame we may 
more largely and freely confer and discourse of these matters. In the 
mean time I have sent my commissioners to treat with you about land 
aud a firm league of peace. Let me desire you to be kind to them and 
to the people, and receive the presents and tokens which I have sent 
you asa testimony of my good will to you, and of my resolution to 
live justly, peaceably and friendly with you. | 

«+ JT am your loving friend, WixLiiaM PENN.’ ” 


In the course of the succeeding year, he prepared to follow 
ihesefirst colonists; and accordingly embarked, with about a hun- 
dred other quakers, in the month of September, 1682. Before 
separating himself, however, from his family on this long pilgrimage, 
he addressed a long letter of love and admonition to his wife and 
children, from which we are tempted to make a pretty large ex- 
tract for the entertamment and edification of our readers. ‘There 
is something, we think, very touching and venerable in the affec- 
tionateness of its whole strain, and the patriarchal simplicity in 
which it is conceived ; while the language appears to us ‘to be one 
of the most beautiful specimens of that soft and mellow English, 
which, with all its redundancy and cumbrous volume, has, to our 
ears, a far richer and more pathetic'sweetness than the epigrams 
and apothegms of modern times. ‘The letter begins in this man- 
ner. 


“ Ny dear wife and children, 

* My love, which neither sea, nor land, nor death itself, can extin- 
guish or lessen towards you, most endearedly visits you with eternal 
embraces, and will abide with you forever: and may the God of my 
hile watch over you, and bless you, and do you good in this world 
and forever!—Some things are upon my spirit to leave with you in 
your respective capacities, as 1 am to one a husband, and to the rest a 
father, if I should never see you more in this world. 

“My dear wile! remember thou wast the love of my youth, and 
much the joy of my life: the most beloved, as well as most worthy of 
all my earthly comforts: and the reason of that love was more thy 
juward than thy outward excellencics, which yet were many. God 
kuows, and thou knowest it, I can say it was a match of Providence’s 
making; and Ged’s image in us both was the first thing, and the 
most amiable and engaging ornament in our eyes. Now I am to leave 
thee, and that without knowing whether I shall ever see thee more in 
this world, take my counsel into thy bosom, and let it dwell with thee 
in my stead while thou livest.” 


Then, after some counsel about godliness and economy, he pro- 
ceeds— 


“And now, my dearest, let me recommend to thy care my dear 
fbildren; abundantly beloved of me, as the-dord’s blessings, and the 
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sweet pledges of our mutual and endeared affection. Above all things 
endeavour to breed them up in the love of virtue, and that holy plain 
way of it which we have lived in, that the world in no part of it get 
jnto my family. I had rather they were homely than finely bred as to 
outward behaviour; yet I love sweetness mixed with gravity, and 
cheerfulness tempered with sobriety. Religion in the heart leads into 
this true civility, teaching men and women to be mild and courteous 
in their behaviour; an accomplishment worthy indeed of praise. 

“ Next breed them up in a love of one another: tell them it is the 
charge I left behind me: and that it is the way to have the Jove and 
blessing of God upon them. Sometimes separate them, but not long ; 
and allow them to send and give each other small things to endear one 
another with. Once more, I say, tell them it was my counsel they 
should be tender and affectionate one to another. For their learning 
be liberal. Spare no cost; for by such parsimony all is lost that is 
saved: but let it be useful knowledge, such as is consistent with truth 
and godliness, not cherishing a vain conversation or idle mind: but 
ingenuity mixed with industry is good for the body and the mind too. 
I recommend the useful parts of mathematics, as building houses or 
ships, measuring, surveying, dialling, navigation; but agriculture is 
especially in my eye: let my children be husbandmen and housewives; 
it is industrious, healthy, honest, and of good example: like Abraham, 
and the holy ancients, who pleased God and obtained a good report. 
This leads to consider the works of God and nature, of things that are 
good, and diverts the mind from being taken up with the vain arts and 
inventions of a luxurious world. Rather Keep an ingenious person in 
the house to teach them than send them to schools, too mavy evil im- 
pressions being commonly received there. Be sure to observe theiz 
genius, and do not cross it as to learning: let them not dwell too long 
on one thing; but let their change be agreeable, and all their diver- 
sions have some little bodily labour in them. When grown big, have 
most care for them; for then there are more snares both within and 
without. When marriageable, see that they have worthy persons in 
their eye, of good life, and good fame for piety and understanding. 1 
need no wealih, but sufficiency; and be sure their love be dear, fer- 
vent, and mutual, that it may be happy for them. I choose not they 
should be married to earthly, covetous kindred: and of cities and 
towns of concourse, beware: the world is apt to stick close to those 
who have lived and got wealth there: a country life and estate I like 
best for my children. I prefer a decent mansion, of a hundred pounds 
per annum, before ten thousand pounds in London, or such like place, 


ih a way of trade.” 


He next addresses himself to his children. 


“ Be obedient te your dear mother, a woman whose virtue and good 
uame is an honour to you; for she hath been exceeded by none in her 
time for her integrity, humanity, virtue, and good understanding; 
qualities not usual among women of her worldly condition aud quality. 
Therefore honour and obey her. my dear children, as vour mother, 
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and your father’s love and delight; nay, love her, too, for she loved 
your father with a deep and upright love, choosing him before all her 
many suitors: and though she be of a delicate constitution and noble 
spirit, yet she descended to the utmost tenderness and care for you. 
performing the painfullest acts of service to you in your infaucy, as a 
mother and a nurse too. I charge you, before the Lord, honour and 
obey, love and cherish your dear mother. 

“ Next: betake yourselves to some honest, industrious course of life. 
and that not of sordid covetousness, but for example and to avoid idle- 
ness. And if you change your condition, and marry, choose with the 
knowledge and consent of your mother, if living, or of guardians, or 
those that have the charge of you. Mind neither beauty nor riches, 
but the fear of the Lord, and a sweet and amiable disposition, such as 
you can love above all this world, and that may make your habitations 
pleasant and desirable to you. And being married, be tender, affec- 
tionate, patient, and meek. Be sure to live within compass; borrow 
not, neither be beholden to any. Ruin not yourselves by kindness to 
others; for that exceeds the due bounds of friendship; neither will a 
true friend expect it. Small matters I heed not.” 


After a great number of other affectionate counsels, he turns 
particularly to his elder boys. 


“ And as for you, who are likely to be concerned in the governmen‘ 
of Pennsylvania, I do charge you before the Lord God and his holy 
angels, that you be lowly, diligent, and tender, fearing God, loving 
the people, and hating covetousness. Let justice have its impar- 
tial course, and the law free passage. Though to your loss, protect 
0 man against it; for you are not above the ‘law, but the law above 
you. Live, therefore, the lives yourselves you would have the peo- 
ple live, and then you have right and boldness to punish the trans- 
eressor. Keep upon the square, for God sees you: therefore do your 
duty, and be sure you see with your own eyes, and hear with you 
own ears. Entertain no lurchers; cherish no informers for gain or 
revenge; use no tricks; fly to no devices to support or cover injus- 
tice ; but let your hearts be upright before the Lord, trusting in him 
above the contrivances of men, and none shall be able to hurt or sup- 
plant.” 


We should like to see any private letter of instructions from a 
sovereign to his heir apparent, that will bear a comparison with the 
injunctions of this honest sectary. He concludes as follows: 


“ Finally, my children, love one another with a true, endeared love. 
and your dear relations on both sides, and take care to preserve tendex 
affection in sour children to each other, often marrying within them- 
selves, so as it be without the bounds forbidden in God’s law, that so 
they may not, like the forgetting, unnatural world, grow out of kin- 
dred, and as cold as strangers; but, as becomes a truly natural and 
christian steck, you and yours after you may live ip the pure and fer- 
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gent love of God towards one another, as becometh brethren in the 
spiritual and natural relation. 
“ So farewell to my thrice dearly beloved wife and children! 
‘“‘ Yours, as God pleaseth, in that which no waters can quench, ne 
time forget, nor distance wear away, but remains forever, 
“ Worminghurst, fourth of WiILuraM Penn.” 
sixth month, 1682. 


Immediately after writing this letter, he embarked, and arrived 


» safely in the Delaware with all his companions. The country as- 


signed to him by the royal charter was yet full of its original inha- 
bitants ; and the principles of William Penn did not allow him to 
look upon that gift as a warrant to dispossess the first proprietors 
of the land. He had accordingly appoimted his commissioners, 
the preceding year, to treat with them for the fair purchase of a 

art of their lands, and for their joint possession of the remainder ; 
and the terms of the settlement being now nearly agreed upon, he 
proceeded, very soon after his arrival, to conclude the setilenient, 
and solemnly to pledge his faith, and to ratify and confirm the treaty 
insight both of the Indians and planters. For this purpose a 
erand convocation of the tribes had been appointed near the spot 
where Philadelphia now stands ; and it was agreed that he and the 
presiding sachems should meet and exchange faith, under the 


s spreading branches of a prodigious elm-tree that grew on the 


bank of the river. On the day appointed, accordingly, an imiu- 
merable multitude of the Indians assembled in that neighbour- 
hood; and were seen, with their dark visages and brandished 
arms, moving, in vast swarms, in the depth of the woods which 
then overshaded the whole of that now cultivated region. On the 
other hand, William Penn, with a moderate attendance of friends, 
advanced to meet them. He came of course unarmed—in his 
usual plain dress—without banners, or mace, or guards, or car- 
riages ; and only distinguished from his companions by wearing a 
blue sash of silk network, (which it seems is still preserved by 
Mr. Kett of Seething-hall, near Norwich,) and by having in his 
hand a roll of parchment, on which was engrossed the confirma- 
tion of the treaty of purchase and amity. As soon as he drew 
near the spot where the sachems were assembled, the whole mul- 
fitude of Indians threw down their weapons, and seated themselves 
on the ground in groups, each under his own chieftain ; and the 
presiding chief intimated to William Penn that the nations were 
ready to hear him. Mr. Clarkson regrets, and we cordially join 
in the sentiment, that there is no written cotemporary account of 
ihe particulars attending this interesting and truly novel transac- 
tion. He assures us, however, that they are still in a great mea- 
sure preserved in oral tradition, and that both what we have just 
stated, and what follows, may be relied on as perfeetly accurate. 
The sequel we give in his own words, 
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“ Having been thus called upon, he began. The Great Spirit, he 
said, who made him and them, who ruled the heaven and the earth, 
and who knew the innermost thoughts of man, knew that he and his 
friends had a hearty desire to live in peace and friendship with them, 
and to serve them to the utmost of their power. It was not their cus- 
tom to use hostile weapons against their fellow-creatures, for which 
reason they had come unarmed. Their object was not to do injury, 
and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to do good. ‘They were then 
met on the broad pathway of good faith and good will, so that no ad- 
vantage was to be taken on either side, but all was to be openness, 
brotherhood, and love. After these and other words, he unrolled the 
parchment, and by means of the same interpreter conveyed to them, 
article »y article, the conditions of the purchase, and the words of 
the compact then made for their eternal union. Among other things, 
they were not to be molested in their lawful pursuits even in the territory 
they had alienated, for it was to be common to them and the English. 
They were to have the same liberty to do all things therein relating to 
the improvement of their grounds, and providing sustenance for thei: 
families, which the English had. If any disputes should arise between 
the two, they should be settled by twelve persons, half of whom should 
be English, and half Indians. He then paid them for the land, and 
made them many presents besides from the merchandise which had 
been spread before them. Having done this, he laid the roll of parch- 
ment on the ground, observing again, that the ground should be com- 
mon to both people. He then added that he would not do as the 
Marylanders did, that is, call them c*ildren or brothers only ; for often 
parents were apt to whip their children too severely, and brothers some- 
times would differ; neither would he compare the friendship between 
him and them toa chain, for the rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree 
might fall and break it; but he should consider them as the same flesh 
and blood with the christians, and the same as if one man’s body were 
to be divided into two parts. He then took up the parchment, ané 

resented it to the sachem who wore the horn in the chaplet, and de- 
sired him and the other sachems to preserve it carefully for three 
generations, that their children might know what had passed betweeu 
them, just as if le had remained himself with them to repeat it,” 


P. 341—343. 


The Indians, in return, made long and stately harangues—ol 
which, however, no more seems to have been remembered, but 
that “they pledged themselves to live in love with William Penn 
and his children, as long as the sun and moon should endure.” 
And thus ended this famous treaty ;—of which Voltaire has re- 
marked, with so much truth and severity, “that it was the only 
one ever concluded between savages and christians that was not 
ratified by an oath; and the only one that never was broken!”’ 

Such, indeed, was the spirit in which the negotiation was en- 
fered into, and the corresponding settlement conducted, that for 


the space of more than seventy years ; and so long indeed as the 
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he quakers retained the chief power in the government, the peace and 
rth, amity which had been thus solemnly promised ae concluded, 
his never was violated ; and a large and most striking, though solitary 
em, example afforded, “i the fac ility with which they who are really 
Us- sincere and friendly i in their own views, may live in harmeny even 
eh with those who are supposed to be pec uliarly f fierce and faithless. 
ry, We cannot bring ourselves to wish that there were nothing but 
hen quakers in the w orld—bee cause we fear it would be insupport: ibly 
2 dull; but when we consider what tremendous evils daily arise from 
ihe the petulance and profiigacy, and ambition and irritability, of 
Fis, sovereigns and ministers, we cannot help thinking it would be ‘the 
5 of mest efficacious of all reforms to choose all those ruling personages 
ags, out of that plain, pacific, and sober-minded sect. 
ory William Penn now held an assembly, in which fifty-nine im- 
ish. portant laws were passed in the course of three days. The most 
r to remarkable were those which limited the number of capital crimes 
eit to two—murder and high treason—and which provided for the 
een reformation, as weil as the punishment of offenders, by making 
ud the prisons places of compulsory industry, sobriety, and instruc- 
and tion. It was likewise enacted that all children, of whatever rank, 
had should be instructed in some art or trade. The fees of law pro- 
jad ceedings were fixed, and inscribed on public tables; and the amount 
al of fines to be levied for offences also limited by legislative au- 
se thority. Many admirable regulations were added, for the encou- 
tee, ragement of industry, and mutual usefulness and esteem. There 
een is something very agreeable in the contentinent, and sober and 
ree well-earned self-complacency, which breathe in the following let- 
esh ter of this great colonist, writien during his first rest from those 
ere great labours. | 
ane | 
de- “ T am now casting the country into townships for large lots of land. | 
ree I have held an assembly, in whi ch many good laws are passed. We 
eeu could not stay safely till the spring for a government. I have annexed 
it,” the territories lately obtained to the provinee, and passed a general 
naturalization for strangers; which hath much pleased the people. As 
to outward things, we are satisfied; the land good, the air clear and 
—of sweet, the springs s ple ntilul, and provision good and easy to come ats: 
but 20 innumerable quantity of wild fowl and fish: in fine, here is what an 
nn Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would be well contented with: and service 
e.”? enough for God, for the fields are here white for harvest. O, now. 
re sweet is the quiet of these parts, freed from the anxious and trouble- 
some solicitations, hurrics, and perplexities of woful Europe 1” 
nly P. 350, 351 
aad r.o39 > vol. 
We cannot persuade ourselves, however, to pursue any farther 
‘or the details of this edifying biography. W. Penn returned to 


the England afier a residence of about two years in his colony—cot 
Von. I. New Series. 58 
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into great favour with James I].—and was bitterly calumniated as a 
jesuit, both by churchmen and sectaries—went on doing good and 
preaching quakerism-—was sorely persecuted and insulted, and 
deprived of his government, but finally acquitted, and honourably 
restored, under King William—lost his wife and son—iravelled 
and married again—-returned to Pennsylvania in 1699 for two 
years longer—came finally home to England—continued to preach 
and publish as copiously as ever—was reduced to a state of kind- 
ly dotage by three strokes of apoplexy—and died at last at the 
age of seventy-two, in.the year 1713. 

He seems to have been a man of kind affections, singular ac- 
tivity and perseverance, and great practical wisdom. Yet we 
can well believe with Burnet, that he was a little puffed up with 
vanity ; and that “ he had a tedious, luscious way of talking, that 
was apt to tire the patience of his hearers.” He was very neat 
in his person; and had a great horror at tobacce, which occasion- 
ally endangered his popularity in his American domains. He 
was mighty methodical in ordering his household; and had stuck 
up in his hall a written directory, or general order, for the regula- 
tion of his family, to which he exacted the strictest conformity. 
According to this rigorous system of discipline, he required 


— that in that quarter of the year which included part of the win- 
ter and part of the spring, the members of it were to rise at seven in 
the morning, in the next at six, in the next at five, and in the last at 
six again. Nine o'clock was the hour for breakfast, twelve for dinuer, 
seven for supper, and ten to retire to bed. The whole family were te 
assemble every morning for worship. They were to be called to- 
gether at eleven again, that each might read in turn some portion of the 
holy scripture, or of martyrology, or of friends’ books; and finally 
they were to meet again for worship at six in the evening. On the 
days of public meeting no one was to be absent except on the plea of 
health or of unavoidable engagement. ‘The servants were to be called 
up afier supper to render to their master and mistress an account of 
what they had done in the day, and to receive instructions for the 
next; and were particularly exhorted to avoid lewd discourses and 


troublesome noises.” 


We shall not stop to examine what dregs of ambition, or what 
hankerings after worldly prosperity, may have mixed themselves 
with the pious and philanthropic principles that were undoubtedly 
his chief guides in forming that great settlement which still bears 
his name, and profits by his example. Human virtue does not 
challenge, nor admit of sucha scrutiny ; and it should be suffi- 
cient for the glory of William Penn, that he stands upon record 
as the most humane, the most moderate, and most pacific of all 
governors. 
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The Life of Lord Nelson. By Robert Southey. 2 vols. 12mo. 
[From the Critical Review, for July, 1813.] 


Mr. Sourney has rendered a very acceptable service to a 
numerous class of his majesty’s liege subjects, who are either 
rolling on the ocean, or idling on terra firma, by the present com- 
pendious and portable life of the greatest maritime hero whom En- 
gland ever produced. In two very neat pocket volumes our pre- 
sent author has compressed a sufficiently ful! and detailed account 
of the gallant achievements of Lord Nelson; and his narrative is 
so stripped of all extraneous matter and superfluous circumstances, 
and the hero himself is so uniformly made the prominent object of 
ihe picture, that the present appears to us a very interesting 
piece of biography ; and we believe that there are few persons who 

eruse the first page of the first volume, who will not have the 
edge of their intellectual appetite whetted to proceed to the last 
page of the second. 

As we have already enumerated the principal particulars in 
the life of Lord Nelson, in our review of the performance of 
Messrs. Clarke and M‘Arthur, we shall not accompany Mr. 
Southey with much regularity or minuteness in his present nar- 
rative, but shall select such parts of it as are more peculiarly in- 
teresting, or such traits as place the character of the British here 
in a light somewhat different from that of his former biographers. 
As far as we can judge, one very honourable characteristic of the 

resent life is impartiality. ‘The author is not so far dazzled b 
the glory of Lord Nelson as to be blind to his defects. Mr. Southey 
has an eagle’s, or rather, perhaps, he would wish us to say, a 
poet’s eye; and he has ventured to look fully and fixedly upon 
the sunny radiance of Nelson’s fame; and has both seen and 
marked the blots of infirmity by which it was partially obscured. 
If Mr. Southey had not noted the occasional or partial defects of 
Nelson, he would have been wanting in biographical probity, 
which, though often violated, is always to be praised where it is 
found, while the want of it ought never to pass without rigid 
animadversion or severe reproof. 

Nelson was severely wounded on the head at the battle of the 
Nile, and it was feared that fatal consequences would ensue. 


KRONA large flap of the skin of the forehead, cut from the bone, had 
fallen over ove eye; and the other being blind, he was in total dark- 
ness. When he was carried down, the surgeuo, in the midst of a scene 
scarcely to be conceived by those who have never seen a cockpit in 
the time of action, and the heroism which is displayed amidst its hor- 
rors——with a natural and pardonable eagerness, quitted the poor fellow 
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then under his hands, that he might instantly attend the admiral. 
‘No! said Nelsen, ‘I will take my turn with my brave fellows.’ Nor 
would he suffer his own wound to be examined till ey ery man, who had 
been previously wounded, was properly atievded to.” 


It gives us great pea to repeat this trait of magnanimity, 
v hich must irresistibly have won the hearts of the poor fellows 
who were bleeding near him; and have almost made them forget 
their own individual ; sufferings in their admiration of his generous 
sympathy. When Nelson’s wound was examined, and he was 
declared out of danger, there was an unfeigned expression of joy 
amongst the whole crew. As Nelson remarked, 


‘victory was hardly a name strong enough for the result of this me- 
morable engagement with the French fleet. It amouuted almost to a 
total capture or destruction of the force of the enemy ; for of thirteen 
sale oi the line, nine were taken and two burnt: of the four frigates, 
one burnt, another sunk.” 

** Had Nelson,” says his present biographer, “ been provided with 
small craft, nething could have prevented the destruction of the store- 
ships and transporis in the port of Alexandria;—tour bomb vessels 
would, at that time, have burnt the whole in a few hours. * Were [to 
die this moment, said he in his despatches to the admiralty, ‘want of 

frigaies would be found stamped an my heart! No words of mine can 
express what I have suffe red, aud am suffering, for want of them.” 


Afier this signal triumph over the French, a profusion of pre- 
senis and honours, fro n different courts and governments, christian 
and mahometan, catholic aad protestant, was showered on the 
hero by whom it was achieved. Uhe Grand Seignior was amongst 
the foremost in lesUily ing his gratituce for this victory over the 
“ swinish infidels’ who had invaded his Egyptian provinces. He 
presented the British admiral with 


“a pelisse of sable, with broad sleeves, valued at five thousand dol- 
lars; and a diamon rette valued at eighteen thousand; the most 
Lor 0 uirable badge among the Turks; and, ia this instance, more espe- 
cially honourable, because it was taken from one of the royal turbans. 
<If it were worth a million,” said Nelson to his wile, < my pleasure 
would be to see it in your possession.” ‘Ihe sultan also sent, in a spirit 
worthy of imitation, a purse of two thousand sequins, to be distributed 
aniong the wounded. ‘The mother of the sultan sent him a box, set with 
diamonds, valued at one thousand pounds.” * * * 
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By his own government Nelson was rewarded with the title of 
« Baron Nelson of the Nile and Burnham Thorpe,” and “ with a 


pension of 2,000/. for his own life and those of his two immediate 
successors.” Gold medals were distributed to the captains, and 
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the first lieutenants of all the ships were promoted, as had been 
done after Lord Howe’s victory.” Nelson exerted himself to the 
utmost that the captain and first lieutenant of the Culloden, which 
ship had unfortunately run aground and could take no part in the 
action, should not be passed by because they had not been actually 
engaged.. ‘The zeal and friendship w hich he manifested on this 
occasion, place his character ina very amiable light. He repre- 

sented to the admiralty, in the strongest terms, that Captain Trow- 
bridge’s conduct was as justly entitled to distinction, as that of 
any officer in the fleet. 


“ It was Trowbridge,” said he, “ who equipped the squadron so soon 
at Syracuse: it was .j rowbridge who.exerted himself for me after the 
action: it was ‘Trowbridge who saved the C ulloden, when none that f 
know in the service would have e attempted it.” 


The gold medal, therefore, by the king’s express desire, was 
given to Captain Trowbridge, “ ‘for his services both before and 
since, and for the great and wonderful exertions which he made at 
ihe time of action, in saving and getting off his ship.”” ‘The pri- 

vate letter from the admiralty to Nelson, informed him that the 
first lieutenants of all the ships engaged, were to be promoted. 
Nelson instantly wrote to the first lord of the admiralty. 


“JT sincerely hope,’ * said he, “this is not intended to exclude the 
first lieutenant of the Culloden.—For heaven’s sake—tor my sake—if 
it be so, get it altered. Our dear friend Trowbridge has endured 
enough. His sufferings were, in every respect, more than any of us. 


‘ After the battle of the Nile, Nelson proceeded to Naples, where 
his victory had occasioned the most frantic joy; and where he 
was welcomed, on his arrival, with every demonstration of grati- 
tude which the court could show. It was on this occasion that his 
transient acquaintance with Lady Hamilton, whom he had seen 
only for a few days about four years be fore was quickly converted, 
either by the arts of the lady or the desimy of the hero, intoa 

assion, the ardour of which, at least on his part, has hardly any 
parallel even in romance. After having subdued ithe French at 
Aboukir, Nelson was himeait as con pletely subdued by one of the 
daughters of Eve in the bay of Naples. Nelson had too much of 
the “frank, openhearted character of the British sailor, to guard 
against the Sirens on that treacherous coast. He forgot the story 
of Ulysses; and he approached the shore without having his ears 
sealed with wax or his body lashed to the mast. He went, he 
saw, he heard the Siren in the form of a British fair, and he was 
spell-bound forever! When the Vanguard, Nelson’s ship, ap- 
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proached the bay of Naples, Lady Hamilton, in her barge, coming 
alongside, “at the sight of Nelson sprang up at the ship’ s side, 
and exclaiming, O God! is it possible ! fell into his arms—more, 
he says, like one dead than alive.’’ Nelson described the meet: 
ing as “terribly affecting.” ‘The lady seems to have acted her 
part well, both in this instance and in the sequel. From this period 
we may regard Nelson as caught in the toils of feminine fascina- 
tion. “Henceforth Lady Hamilton became the constant object of 
his tender solicitude and his ardent admiration. Her wiicheries, 
at times, wrought his mind up to the highest pitch of amorous de- 
votion; and no knight-errant, even under the meridian of chivalry, 
was ever more subservient to the will or the caprice of the mistress 
he adored. 

Nelson, even after he had begun to be entangled in the web of 
artifice which Lady H. was sedulously contriving in order to hold 
him in durance soft, but vile, seems, at this period, to have had a 
very contemptible idea of the people and government of Naples, 
though he afterwards, under the influence ff the above-mentioned 
lady, became an auxiliary in the perfidious cruelty of the court. 


“What precious moments,” said he, “ the courts of Naples and 
Vienna are losing! Three months would liberate Italy; but this 
court is so enervated, that the happy moment will be lost. I am very 
unwell, and their miserable conduct is not likely to cool my irritable 
temper. It is a country of fiddlers and poets, whores aud scoun- 
dreis.” 


The French afier this got possession of Naples, owing to the 
imbecility and corruption ef the government, and the cowardice 
or ireachery, or both combined, of General Mack. Nelson hall 
early the sagacity to discover the total insufficiency of this man 
for the high post in which he was placed. “ When Mack,” says 
Mr. Southey, 


“ was introduced by the king and queen (of Naples) to the Pritish 
admiral, the queen said to him, ‘ Be to us by land, general, what my 
hero Nelson has been by sea.’ Mack, on his part, did not fail to 
praise the force which he was appointed to command: ‘ It was,’ he 
said, ‘ the finest army in Europe.’ Nelson agreed with him that there 
could not be finer men; but when the general, at a review, so directed 
the operations of a moci. fight, that, by an unhappy blunder, his own 
troops were surrounded instead of those of the enemy. he turned to 
his friends and exclaimed, with bitterness, that the fellow did not un- 
derstand his business. Another circumstance, not less characteristic, 
confirmed Nelson in this judgment. ‘ Gencral Mack, said he, in 
one of his letters, ‘ cannot move without five carriages! I have fornr- 
adiimy opinion. I heartily pray I may be mistaken.’ ” 
] 
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The royal family of Naples were, soon after this, obliged to fly 
their kingdom and seek refuge in Palermo, whither they were con+ 
ducted by Lord Nelson. Mack, though at the head of what he 
had but lately called the “finest army in Europe,” deserted to the 
French general Championet, “under pretext of taking shelter 
from the fury,” or rather the incensed patriotism, of the lazzaroni, 
who alone proved true to their country in this crisis of her fate. 
When the royal family of Naples were afterwards enabled to re- 
turn to their capital, that event was preceded by circumstances 
which reflect great disgrace upon Lord Nelson; and which Mr. 
Southey has very faithfully recorded, and very properly con- 
demned. In the transaction to which we allude, the malignant in- 
fluence of Lady Hamilton on the mind of the British admival is 
but too apparent; and it grieves us to think that the blandishments 
of beauty should, for a moment, have rendered him insensible te 
the dictates of justice and humanity. 

Wlulst Lord Nelson was absent on another service, 


** Captain Foote,’ in the Seahorse, with the Neapolitan frigates and 
some small vessels under his command, was left to act with a land 
force, consisting of a few regular troops, of four different nations, and 
with the armed rabble which Cardinal Butfo ¢ walled the Christian army. 
His directions were, to codperate to the utmost of his power with the 
royalists, at whose head Kuffo had been placed; and had no other in- 
structions whatever.” 


The castles of Uovo and Nuovo, which commanded the an- 
chorage in the bay of Naples, and of which it was, at the time, a 
point of great importance to obtain possession, had agreed to capi- 
tulate on terms which were proposed to the garrison by Cardinal 
Ruffo. ‘This capitulation was accepted, and “ signed by the car- 
dinal, and the Russian and Turkish commanders ; and lastly, by 
Captain Foote as commander of the British force.” When Nel- 
son shortly afterwards arrived in the bay, he annulled the treaty 
which had been thus solemnly concluded. The cardinal, like a 
man of honour, earnestly remonstrated against the infraction of 
this agreement; but he was compelled to yield to the authority of 
Nelson, eer iol arguments were seconded by those of Sir W. 


and Lady Hamilton. 


“ Captain Foote was sent out of the bay; and the garrisons, taken 
out of the castles, uader pretence of carrying the treaty into effect, 
were delivered over as rebels to the vengeance of the Sicilian court. 
A deplorable transaction! A stain upon the memory of Nelson, and 
the honour of England! ‘To palliate it would be in vain; to justify 
it would be wicked; there is no alternative for one who will not make 
himself a participator in guilt, but to record the disgraceful story with 
sorrow and with shame.” 
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But the conduct of Nelson in the trial and execution of Prince 
Caraccioli, an aged Neapolitan nobleman of -high character and 
great worth, deserves no less severity of condemnation than in the 
transaction which we have just mentioned. Prince Caraccioli, 
who was at the head of the marine, had been constrained to serve 
under the revolutionary government which had been established 
by the French, had been seized and carried on board Lord Nel- 
son’s ship, where Sir W. and Lady Hamilton then were. Nel- 
son 


‘issued an order to the Neapolitan commodore, Count Thurn, to as- 
semble a courtmartial of Neapolitan officers, on board the British 
iiag-ship, proceed immediately to try the prisoner, and report to him, 
if the charges were proved, what punishment he ought to suffer. 
‘hese proccedings were as rapid as possible ; Caraccioli was brought 
on board at pine in the forenoon, and the trial began at ten. It lasted 
two hours; heaverred in his defence that he had acted under compul- 
sion, having been compelled to serve as a common soldier till he consent- 
ed to take command of the fleet. ‘This, the apologists of Lord Nelson 
say, dons failed in proving. They forget that the possibility of proving 

tt was net allowed him; for he was brought to triat within an hour after 
hin vas legally in arrest; and how, in that time, was he to collect his 
Witnesses ? He was fou nd guilty, and sentenced to death; and Nelson 
gave orders that the sentence should be carried into effect that even- 
ing, at five o'clock, on board the Sicilian frigate La Minerva, by hang- 
ing him at the foreyard-arm till sunset; when the body was to be cut 
down and throwu into the seas. Caraccioli requested Lieutenant Par- 
kinson, under whose custody he was placed, to intercede with Lord 
Nelson for a second trial—for this, among other reasons, that Count 
‘Thurn, who presided at the courtma tial, was notoriously his personal 
enemy. Nelson made answer that the prisoner had been fairly triéd 
by the officers of his own country, and he could not interfere; forget- 
ting that, if he felt himself justified j iu ordering the trial and the exe- 
eution, no human being could ever have questioned the propriety of 
his interfering on the side of mercy. Caraccioli then entreated that he 
might be shot.—* Iam an oid man, sir, said he: ‘ I leave no family to 
lament me, and therefore cannot be supposed to be very anxious about 
prolonging my life; but the disgrace of being hanged is dreadful to 
me. When this was repeated to Nelson, he only told the licutenant, 

with much agitation, to go and attend his duty. Asa last hope, Carac- 
cioli asked the lieutenant if he thought an application to Lady Hamil- 
ton would be beneficial ? Patina: 1 went to seck her; she was not to 
be seen on this occasion—but she was present at the execution. She 
had the most devoted attachment to the Neapolitan court; and the 
hatred which she felt against those whom she regarded as its enemies, 

made her, at this time, ee what was due to the character of her sex, 
as well as of her country. Here, also, a faithful historian is called 
upon to pronounce a severe and unqualified condemnation of Nelson’s 
conduct. Had he the authority of his Sicilian majesty for procecd- 
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ingas he did? If so, why was not that authority produced? If not, 

why were the proceedings hurried on without it? Why was the trial 
precipitated, so that it was impossible for the prisoner, it he had been 
innocent, to provide the witnesses who might have proved him so? 
Why was a second trial refused, when the Known animesity of the 
president of the court against the prisoner was considered? Why 
was the execution hastened so as to preclude any appeal for mercy, 
and render the prerogative of mercy useless ? Doubtless the British 
admiral seemed to himself to be acting under a rigid sense of justice ; 
but to all other persons it was obvious that he was influenced by au 

infatuated attachment—a baneful passion, which destroyed his do- 
mestic happiness, and now, in a second instance, stained ineffaceably 
his public character. 

“ The body was carried out to a considerable distance, and sunk in 
the bay, with three double-headed shot, weighing 250 pounds, tied to 
its legs. Between two and three weeks afterw ards, when the king was 
on board the Foudroyant, a Neapolitan fisherman came to the “ship, 
and solemnly declared that Caraccioli had risen from the bottom of the 
sea, and was coming, as fast as he could, to Naples, swimming half 
out of the water. Such an account was listened to like a tale of idle 
credulity. ‘The day being fair, Nelson, to please the king, stood out to 
sea; but the ship had not proceeded far before a body was distinctly 
seen, upright in the water, and approaching them. It was soon recog- 
niced to be, indeed, the corpse of Caraccioli, which had risen, = 
floated, while the great weights attached to the legs kept the body it 
a position like a livi ing man. A fact so extraordivary astonished the 
king, and perhaps excited some feelings of superstitious fear, akin to 
regret. He gave permission for the body to be taken on shore, and re- 
ceive christian burial. It produced no better effect. Naples exhibited 
more dreadful scenes than it had witnessed in the days of Massa- 


“Biello. After the mob had had their fill of blood and plundey, the reins 


were given to justice; if that can be called justice which annuls its 
own stipulations, looks to the naked faets alone, disregarding all mo- 
tives and all circumstances; and, without considering character, or 
science, or sex, or youth, sacrifices its victims, not for the public weal, 
but for the gratification of greedy vengeance.” 


Nelson displayed his usual zeal and ability in driving the French 
from the Neapolitan states, and the then deliverance of these 
states from those oppressors is more owing to his vigour and en- 
terprise than to any other eause. On this occasion he was ably 
seconded by Captain Trowbridge and the other officers of the 
navy. The Neapolitans seemed to have little will or spirit to de 
any thing for themselves. When Trowbridge was engaged in the 
siege of St. Elmo, he declared that he had more difficulties 
to overcome in the character of the Neapolitans than in the 
strength of the place or the skill of the French. Such damned 
cowerds and villains,’ he declared, “he had never seen he- 
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fore.’ 'Fhough Nelson had been successful in expelling the 
French from Naples, 


‘he deceived himself,” as Mr. Southey remarks, “ when he imagined 
that he had seated Ferdinand firmly on his throne, and that he had 
restored happiness to millions. ‘These objects might have been accom- 
plished if it had been possible to inspire virtue and wisdom into a 
vitious and infatuated court; and it Nelson’s eyes had not been, as 
it were, spell-bound: by that unhappy attachment which had now com- 
pletely mastered him, he would have seen things as they were; and 
might, perhaps, have awakened the Sicilian court to a sense of their 
interest, if not of their duty. That court employed itself in a miser- 
able round of folly and festivity, while the prisons of Naples were 
filled with groans, and the scaffolds streamed with blood.” 


At the battle of Copenhagen, Nelson exhibited a degree ot 
heroism which proceeded, at least, to the very verge of temerity A 
It was, however, justified by the success; and, with many, this 
seems the only rule for appreciating actions of this extraordinary 


kind. When Nelson’s 


“signal lieutenant called out that No. 39. (the signal for discontinu- 
ing the action) was thrown out by the commander in chief, he con- 
tinued to walk the deci k, and appeared to take no notice of it. The 
signal ofiicer met him at the next turn, and asked if he should repeat 
it. ‘No, he replied, ‘ acknowledge it.’ Presently he called afte: 
him to know if the signal for close — was still hoisted; and being 
answered in the affirmatiy e, said, ‘ Mind you keep it so. He now 
paced the deck, moving the stump a his lost arm in a manner which 
alw ays li idicated great emotion. ‘ Do you know,’ said he to Mr. Ferm 
euson, ‘ what is shown ou board the commander in chief? No. 39° 
Mr. Ferguson asked what that meant.—* Why, to leave off action!’ 
Then, shrugging up his shoulders, he repeated the words—* Leave 
off action ! Now damn me if Ido! You know, Foley, turning to 
the ¢ aptain ‘ft have only one cye——I have a right to be blind some- 
times 7 —an d then putting the glass to his blind eye, in that mood ot 
miud which sports with bitterness, he exclaimed, ‘I really do not see 
the signal!’ Presently he exclaimed, ‘ Damn the signal! Keep mine 
for closer battle flying! Lhat’s the way I answer such signals! Naii 
mnine to the mast!’ 


Nelson embraced a favourable opportunity during the action te 
open a negotiation, and, retiring into the stern callery , he 


‘wrote thus to the crown prince: ‘ Viceadmiral Lord Nelson has 
been commanded to spare Denmark when she no longer resists. 
‘Lhe line of defence which covered her:shores has struck to the Bri- 
ish flac: but if the firing is continued on the part of Denmark, he 
must set on fire al! the prizes that he has taken, without having 
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ihe power of saving the men who have so nobly defended them. The 
brave Danes are the brothers, and should never be the enemies, of 
the English” A wafer was given to him; but he ordered a candle 
to be brought from the cockpit, and sealed the letter with wax, affix- 
ing @ larger seal than he ordinarily used. ‘ This, said he, ‘is no 
time to appear hurried and informal.’ ” 


This negotiation ultimately led to an armistice. Jn one of his 
mterviews with the crown prince, Nelson told him “ that he had 
been ina hundred and five engagements, but that this was the most 
tremendous of all.” “ The French,” he said, “ fought bravely ; 
but they could not have stood for one hour the fight which the 
Danes had supported for four.’ ‘This had been indeed a mur- 
derous action; for the killed and wounded, on board the British 
ships, amounted to “ nine hundred and fifty-three.” 

During the short peace of Amiens, Nelson resided at a house 
which he had purchased at Merton, in Surrey, and appears to 
have intended to “ pass his days there, in the society of Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Hamilton.” But Sir W. H. died early in 1803, 
at the age of seventy-nine. 


“He expired,” says Mr. Southey, “in his wife’s arms, holding 
Nelson by the hand: and, almost in his last words, left her to his 
protection ; requesting him that he would see justice done her by the 
government, as he knew what she had dove for her country. He 
left him her portrait in enamel, calling him his dearest friend,” &e. 


&c. &e. 


When the war was renewed, Nelson was sent to take the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet. He took his siation off ‘Toulon 
to watch the French fleet in that harbour. ‘This was altogether a 
very arduous service, and required the utmost patience and per- 
severance, in which he excelled as well as in other more active 
and enterprising qualities. 


‘‘From May, 1803, to August, 1805, he himseli went out of his 
ship but three times; each of those times was upon the king’s ser- 
vice, and neither time of absence exceeded an hour. The weather 
had been so unusually severe, that, he said, the Mediterranean seemed 
altered. It was his rule never to contend with the gales; but either 
run to the southward to escape their violence, or furl all the sails, 
and make the ships as easy as possible. The men, though he said 
flesh and blood could hardly stand it, continued in excellent health, 
which he ascribed, in great measure, to a plentiful supply of lemons 


and onions.” 


The commander of the French fleet, M. Latouche Treville, is 
said to have occasioned his death 
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“by walking so often to the signal post upon Sepet to watch the Bri- 
tish fleet. ‘I always pronounced this would be his death,’ said Nei- 
son. ‘If he had come out and fought me, it would, at least, have 


added teu years to my life.’” 


When news arrived in this country that the combined fleets 
had entered the harbour of Cadiz after the indecisive action of 
the French with Sir Robert Calder, Nelson was then at his seat 
at Merton. 


‘“‘ Captain Blackwood, on his way to London with despatches, called 
on him at five in the morning. Nelson, who was already dressed, 
exclaimed, the moment he saw him—‘ I am sure you bring me news 
of the French aad Spanish fleets! I thisk I shall yet have to beat 
them.’ They had refitied at Vigo, alter the indecisive action with 
Sir Robert Calder; then proc eeded to Ferrol, brought out the squa- 
dron from thence, and with it entered Cadiz in safety. ‘ Depend on 
it, Blackwood,’ he repeatedly said, ‘1 shall yet give M. Viileneuve 
a drubbing.” But when Biackwood had lett him, he wanted resolution 
to declare his wishes io Lady Hamilton and his sisters, and endea- 
voured to drive away the thought.—He had dove enough; he said, 
‘Let the man trudge it who has lost his budget!’ His countenance 
belied his lips; and as he was pacing one of the walks in the garden, 
which he used to call the quarter-deck, Lady Hamilton came up to 
bim, and told him she saw he was uneasy. He smiled, and said, 
‘ No, he was as happy as possible; he was surrounded by his family, 
his health was better since he had been on shore, and he would not 
give sixpence to call the king his uncle.- She replied that she did 
not believe him—that she knew he was ewes to get at the combined 
fleets—that he considered them as his own property—ihat he would 
be miserable if any man but himself did the business; and that he 
ought to have them, as the price and reward of his two years’ 
Jong watching, and his hard chase. ‘ Nelson,’ said she, ‘ however 
we may lament your absence, ofler your services :—they will be ac- 
cepted, and you will gain a qniet heart by it: you will have a glorious 
victory, and then you may return here and be happy.” He looked at 
her with tears in his eyes :——* Brave Emma!-——Good Emma!—If 
there were more Emmas, there would be more Nelsons.’ ” 


Before the battle of Trafalgar, when they were clearing for 
action, and the portrait of Lady Hamilton, which hung in his 
cabin, and on which he was wont to gaze with the most extrava- 
gant fondness, was taken down, he told the men who removed it 
“io take care of his guardian angel.” “In this manner he fre- 
quently spoke of it as if he believed there were a virtue in the 
image. He wore a miniature of her also next his heart.”’ 

Mr. Southey has given a very distinct and interesting descrip- 
tion of the battle of Trafalgar, and of the death of Lord Nelsop. 
We will extract the account of his death. 
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“Tt had been part of Nelson’s prayer, that the British fleet might 
be distinguished by humanity in the victory which he expected. Sct- 
ting an example himself, he twice gave orders to cease firing upon the 
Redoubtable, supposing that she had struck, because her great guns 
were silent; for, as she carried no flag, there was no means of instantly 
ascertaining the fact. From this ship, which he had thus twice 
spared, he received his death. A ball fired from her mizen-top, 
which, in the then situation of the two vessels, was not more than fif- 
teen yards from that part of the deck where he was standing, struck 
the epaulet on his left shoulder—about a quarter after one, just in 
the heat of the action. He fell upon his face, on the spot which was 
covered with his poor secretary’s blood. Hardy, who was a few steps 
from him, turning round, saw three men raising him up. § They have 
done for me at last, Hardy,’ said he. ‘I hope not!’ cried Hardy. 
‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘my back bone is shot through.’ Yet even now, 
not for a moment losing his presence of mind, he observed as they 
were carrying lim down the ladder, that the tiller ropes, which had 
been shot away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones 
should be rove immediate ly :—then, that he might not be seen by 
the crew, he took out his handkerchief, and cov ered his face and his 
stars.—TIlad lie but concealed these badges of honour from the enemy, 
England, perhaps, would not have had cause to receive with sorrow 
ithe news of the batile of ‘Trafalgar. 

“The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying men; over 
whose bodies he was with some difficulty conveyed, and laid upon 
a pallet in the midshipmen’s birth. It was soon perceived, upon exa- 
mination, that the wound was mortal. ‘I'his, however, was concealed 
from all except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical attend- 
ants. He himself being certain, from the sensation in his back, and 
the gush of blood which he felt momently within his breast, that no 
human care could avail, insisted that the surgeon should leave him 
and attend to those to whom he might be useful. ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ you. 

can do nothing for me.——All that could be done was to fan him with 
paper, and frequently to give him lemonade to alleviate his intense 
thirst. He was in great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the 
event of the action, which now began to declare itself. As often as a 
ship struck the crew of the Victory hurraed; and, at every hurra, a 

visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and marked the counte- 
nauce of the dying hero. But he became impatient to see Captain 
Hardy; and as that officer, though often sent for, could not leave the 
deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, and repeat- 
edly cried, ‘ Will no one bring Hardy to me? He must be killed! 
He is surely dead !’—An hour and ten minutes elapsed, from the time 
when Nelson received his wound, before Hardy could come to him. 
They shook hands in silence; Hardy in vain struggling to suppress 
the feelings of that most painful, and yet sublimest moment. ‘ Well, 
Hardy,’ said Nelson, ‘ how goes the day with us ”—* Very well, re- 
plied Hardy; ‘ten ships have struck, but five of their van have 
tacked, and show an intention of bearing down upon the Victory. I 
have called two or three of our fresh ships round, and have no doubt 
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of giving thema drubbing. —‘ I hope, said Nelson, ‘ none of our ships 
have struck | ? Hardy answered * There was no fear. Then, and 
not till then, Nelson spoke of himself. ‘1 am a dead man, Hardy, 
said he; ‘I am going fast :—it will be all over with me soon. Come 
nearertome. Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all other 
things belonging to me.’ Hardy observed that he hoped Mr. Beatty 
could yet hold out some prospect of life. ‘O, no! he replied, ¢ it is 
rn, My back is shot through. Beatty will tell you so” Cap- 
tain Hardy then, once more, shook hands with him; and, with a heart 
almost bursting, hastened upon deck. 

« By this time ali feeling below the breast was gone; and Nelson, 
having made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him, ‘ You know I am 
gone. I know it. I fecl something rising in ny breast’—putting his 
hand on his left side— which tells me so.” And upon Beaity’s in- 
quiring whether his pain was very great? he replied, so great, that 
he wished he was dead. ‘ Yet,’ said ie, in a lower voice, ‘ one would 
like to live a little lonzer toot’ And after a few minutes, in the 
same under tone, he added: ‘What would become of poor Lady 
Hf{amilton if she knew my situation.’ Next to his country, she occu- 
pied his thoughts. Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had 
left the cockpit, returned; and again taking the hand of his dying 
friend and commander, congratulated him on having gained a com- 
plete victory. How many of the enemy were taken he did not Know, 
as it was impossible to perceive them distinctly :—but fourteen or fil- 
teen at least. *‘ That’s well,’ cried Ne!son; aa I bargained for twen- 
ty.’ And then, in a stronger voice, he said: ‘ Anchor, Hardy, anchor.’ 
Hardy, upon this, hinted that Admiral Collingwood would take upon 
himself the direction of affairs. ‘ Not while I liv e, Hardy!’ said the 
dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring to raise himself from the 
bed: ‘Do you anchor.’ His previous order for preparing to anchor 
had shown how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, 
calling Hardy back, he said to him in a low voice, ‘ Don’t throw me 
overboard :’ and he desired that he might be buried by his parents, 
unless it should piease the King to order otherwise. ‘Then, reverting 
io private feelings, ‘Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy : 
take care of poor Lady Hamilton.— Kiss me, Hardy,’ said he. 
Hardy knelt down, and kissed his cheek; and Nelson said, ‘ Now 1 
am satisfied. ‘Thank God I have done my duty.” Hardy stood over 
him in sileace for a moment or two; then knelt again, and kissed his 
forehead. ‘* Who is that? said Nelson; and being informed, he re- 
plied, ‘ God bless you, Hardy.’ And Hardy then left him—forever. 

« Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, and said, 
‘f wish I had not left the deck jor I shall soon be gone.’ Death 
was, indeed, rapidly approaching. He said to the chaplain, ‘ Doctor, 
J have not been a great sinner: aad, after a short pause, ‘ Remember 
that I leave Lady Hamilton, and my daughter Horatia, as a legacy to 
my country.’ His articulation now became difficult! but he was dis- 
tinctly heard to say, ‘ Thank God [ have done my duty! ‘These 
words he lad repeatedly pronoune ed; and they were the last words 
which he uttered. He rg: ‘ed at thirty minutes after four—threg 
Yours and a quarter after he had received lis wound, 
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Nelson was altogether a man of many great and many amiable 
qualities. His heroism was of the most sublime species, because 
it was seldom, indeed we believe never, except in the two instances 
which we have mentioned, separated from the most refined sentiments 
of humanity, and from a sort of hallowed impression of a providen- 
tial Governor of the world. His devotion, for he was perpetually 
devout, was equally remote from the chilly feeling of philosophical 
skepticism, and from the torrid fervour of fanatical delusion. His 
courage was not the effect of an unreflecting mind, nor of phy- 
sical insensibility. In all his plans he dhowed great quickness of 
discernment and comprehension of view. He did not rush blindly 
into danger without calculating the means of resistance, or the 
adaptation of his strength to the foe which he had to subdue, or the 
obstacles to overcome. But he knew and felt the resources of his 
own genius ; and what might have been regarded only as precipi- 
tate rashness in minds of an inferior order, was often only sober 
daring in him. He might, without any charge of temerity, rush 
upon a hydra, where it would be a sufficient degree of enterprise 
in other men to attack a snake. His daring assault upon Copen- 
hagen is, in point of wisdom, the most questionable of all his en- 
terprises ; but, if wisdom be justified of her children, in this case 
the wisdom was proved by the result. What might have been 
fool-hardiness In a common commander was prospective sagacity 
in him. 

The two specks in the sun of Nelson’s glory, of the broadest 
surface and the deepest die, are the transactions which we have 
mentioned in the bay of Naples. Here, even his sense of justice 
and his feeling of humanity, beth of which appear uniformly to 
have governed his conduct im other parts of his life, were, for a 
moment, forgotten, that he might yield a base and unworthy com. 
pliance ‘with the wishes of the fair sorceress by whom his affec. 
tions were beguiled. But, if the heart of Nelson were not made 
of stuff sufficiently stern to withstand the blandishments of Lady 
Hamilton, let him not be censured with bitterness, nor condemned 
without mercy. No one, who has not been in similar circumstances, 
can measure the force of the temptation with which he had te con- 
tend, or the variety of the lures by which he was finally over- 
come. Let it be remembered that there are often partial defects 
in great characters, which are a sort of tax which they pay to the 
vulgar mass as the price of their elevation. They thus, in some 
measure, tend to preserve the equilibrium of humanity. For, if 
there were any Characters so creat or so brilliant as to be without 
any defects or blots, who, after contemplating them, would be able 
io endure the rest of his species ? 

If Nelson became im any degree the victim of a particular in- 
firmity, let it not he forgotten that this infirmity has been the 
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accompaniment of men as great, or greater, than himself. Athens 
never produced a greater man than Pericles ; but even Pericles 
was sometimes befooled by the witcheries of beauty in the form of 
Aspasia. Who does not recollect that Alexander was, sometimes, 
blind to the view of glory, deaf to the voice of fame, and torpid to 
all the nobler impulses of ambition in the arms of a courtezan? 
Ambition never burned with a more impetuous flame in any breast 
than in that of Cesar; but even in the breast of Cesar, the desire 
of subduing the world was, for an interval, smothered, if not ex- 
tinguished, ‘by the softer blandishments of Cleopatra. 

We say not this to apologize for the temporary deviation from 
rectitude of the hero of the Nile and of Trafalgar; but we do say 
that his infirmity has been that ef many noble ‘al. Those 
who have not intellect enough to estimate his other excellencies, 
may, if they please, indulge their malignity in carping at this 
defect. We may suggest it as a problem for the solution of the 
curious, whether Nelson would have been altogether more estima- 
ble if the ingredients of his character had been mingled in different 
proportions ; or if his excellencies had been in any considerable 
degree less balanced by his defects. He had some vice, but he had 
more virtue; and who is there, in fhe average of human instances, 
with so much of the one, or so little of the other? Nelson had 
not sufficient virtue to be regarded as a prodigy ; but had he suffi- 
cient vice to incur our detestation? We admire him as transcend- 

ently brave; but can we also altogether help regarding him as ae 
amiable character? He was not a saint, but he was a hero; andl, 
what is better for human happiness, he was a friendly and an honest 
man. 


Poems, by S. Rogers. Smail 8vo. pp. 276. 
[From the Quarterly Review, for Mare), 1813.] 


Tur first poem in this collection does not fall within the pro- 
vince of our criticism. I[t has been published many years, and 
has acquired that sort of popularity which is, perhaps, more deci- 
sive than any other single test of merit. It has been generally 
admired, and, what is not always a certain consequence of being 
admired, it has been ceareny read. The circulation of if has not 
been confined to the highly educated and critical part of the pub- 
lic, but it has received the applause which to works of the imagi- 
nation is quite as flattering—of that far more numerous class, who, 
without attempting to judge by accurate and philosophical rules, 
read poetry only for the pleasure it affords them, and praise he 
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cause they are delighted. It is to be found in all libraries, and in 
most parlour windows. 

Not that the “ Pleasures of Memory”’ entitles its author to a 
place in the higher class ef English poets. But it was published 
at a moment of great poetical dearth, when the old school (if we 
may so express ourselves) was drawn almost to its lees, and before 
the new one had appeared :—the subject was very fortunate, and 
it was not too long—it abounded in pleasing, though detached, 
pictures—and it everywhere afforded evidence of a ‘highly culti- 
vated and elegant mind. 

We have alw ays been desirous to see something more from the 
hand of an author whose first appearance was so auspicious. But 
year after year rolled on, and we began to fear that indolence, the 
occupations of a busy life, or the dread of detracting from a repu- 
tation already so high, would forever prevent our wishes from 
being gratified. We were therefore both pleased and surprised, 
when, upon accidentally taking up the last edition of Mr. Rogers’s 
poems, we found that it was enriched, not only with several - very 
elegant wooden cuts, but with an entirely new performance in 
eleven cantos, called “ Fragments of a Poem on the Voyage of 
Columbus.” 

The first remark that presents itself to our minds upon reading 
the title of this work is, that Mr. Rogers has been far less happy 
than before in his choice of a subject. ‘True itis, that in the whole 
history of the world we find no greater event than the discovery 
of America—no more illustrious name than that of the discoverer. 
Still, however, we have strong doubts whether either the man er 
the event is well calculated to become the subject of poetical com- 
position. Columbus is a purely historical person. His virtues 
and actions, though they place him incontestably in the highest 
class of great men, are not of that sort that ever have been, or 
ever can be, “ married to immortal verse.”” He was a grave, 
austere, thinking, scientific personage. He had courage—true, 
manly courage—but it was not of that showy, brilliant kind which 
seeks out and shines in combats and martial achievements. Inferior 
to the Achilles, and Orlandos, and Marmions, as a theme for epic 
and romantic song, as much as he is superior to these splendid and 
mischievous personages ia the eye of reason and philosophy, the 
most brilliant imagination would seek in vain to supply a single 
irait that should render more striking the simplest tale that can 
be told of his sufferings and his glories. His severe, awful, and 
melancholy form, unveiled by the hand of truth, will command 
the gratitude and veneration of all ages: you only weaken its 
effect by attempting to hang over it the drapery of fiction. 

As the discoverer of America is not a poetical persen, so 
neither is the discovery itself a circumstance capable of much 
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poetical illustration. Jt is not the mere greainess of an event 
that renders it fit for verse. ‘The charm of poetry consists in its 
pictures of external nature, and still more in its description of the 
diversities of human character, and the workings of human pas- 
sions. It is the misfortune of Mr. Rogers’s subject that it ex- 
cludes both. Poetry refuses itself to the melancholy task of de- 
tailing the disappointments and humiliations of Columbus wander- 
ing from court to court, and beseeching in vain the avaricious or 
shortsighted sovereigns of Europe to become participators in that 
glory which he justly and confidently anticipated. Mr. Rogers’s 
good taste has taught him, that though such a topic may be alluded 
fo with grace and pathos, it cannot be dwelt upon without disgust. 
The voyage too, itself, is barren of circumstances. Nothing hap- 
pens in the course of it that either accelerates or retards the 
catastrophe. —[t exhibits to our view one man, and one event—a 


-man who must be portrayed in the soberest colours of reality—one 


event which sinks all the rest into absolute insignificance. The 
subject is still more unfavourable to description ‘than it is to nar- 
vation. It would be idle and tedious to make the voyage of Co- 
lumbus a vehicle of describing objects common to every voyage 
whatever ; and it affords very little that is peculiar to itself. The 
new-found world indeed is full of grand, delightful, and curious = 
jects; but you cannot describe them because the interest of the 
poem must cease with the discovery. 

These are some of the difficulties which we conceive bel: ong t 
the subject. We must now consider how far Mr. Rogers has been 
able to overcome them. 

The story is strictly confined to the voyage. It begins with 
the sailing of Colum! pus, and ends a few ei after he lands. It 
is supposed to be related, not by the poet, but by one of the 
companions of Columbus himself, retired to a monastery, where. 
not long before his death, he composed this account of the grea 
adv enture in which he had been engaged. 

The idea appears to us happy—but we do not observe that 
much use is made of it. Except for one or two passages, the lay 
might with equal propriety have been left in the mouth of the 
minstrel. Those passages, however, are executed with consider: 
able taste and feeling, and it was, perhaps, worth while, even fo: 
iheir sake, to adopt a peahsiadiates which, where it does no good, at 
least does no harm. 

Sensible that barrenness is the defect of his subject, Mr. Ro- 
gers has called in the aid of invention to supply it with a little 
more of variety and incident than naturally belong to it. We 
have, in the third canto, “ an assembly of the Zemi, or r evil spirits,’ 
convoked by their chief “ Merion,’ who acquaints them that 
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part of the globe is drawing fast to a close, and that they must 
prepare 


* Thrones to resign for lakes of living fire, 
And triumph for despair.” 


He determines, however, to make a last effort to counteract the 
decrees of fate, and, in the fifth canto, wings his flight in the shape 
of a condor across the ocean. 

fn the sixth he exchanges the form of a condor for that of a 
yampire, who, 





fs couched on Roldan’s ample breast, 
Each secret pore of breathing life pessessed.” 


Under this malignant influence Roldan forgets his duty to his 

heroic chief, and stirs up a mutiny. ‘This, however, is appeased 
by a pathetic discourse from Columbus, in which (as is historically 
true) he begs three days more, and the voyage proceeds. Our 
readers will have already observed that this ‘machinery is quite 
superfiuous—a mere vehicle for fine writing—a contrivance to pre- 
vent the poem from ending too soon. The evil spirits do nothing 
in — to the dignity, activity, and malignant ingenuity of 
such personages. Merion holds a meeting—makes a speec h— 
iakes a long acrial journey, and changes his masquerade dress 
iwice, all for a most inadequate effect, that of giving Columbus 
half an hour’s uneasiness. Not only is he unable to prevent the 
discovery of America, but even to retard it a single moment. Mr. 
Rogers seems to have forgot that supernatural agency, though 
sometimes, is not always and necessarily, the most poetical way 
of accomplishing an event. In this instance we are inclined te 
doubt whether the knot was worthy of the divinity. The muti- 
ny, undoubtedly, was teo important ta be omitted, especially in 
such a paucity of incidents; but we think that it would have made 
a better figure if it had been attributed to mere human causes, 
suspicion and superstitious fears operating upon’ ferocious and un- 
ivactable minds, described as Mr. Rogers is well able to describe 
them. 

In fact, as we have already taken occasion to remark, the strong, 
distinctive character of the great event which he has chosen to 
celebrate, is tridh and reality. In these consist its interest and 
its greatness, and we hardly know an instance in which they so 
absolutely refuse to ally themselves with fable. So that when, in 
another pl: ace, (Canto 6. verse 5.) Mr. Rogers represents his hero 
as acting by inspiration, he is guilty of a great mistake as to the 
nature of his subject, and the means it gives him for producing 
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effect. Tuspiration finds no more place in the poetry than it has 
in the history of the discovery. When Virgil guides /Rineas by 
the voice of oracles, and the display of prodigies, through the 
storms and dangers véieel against him by the wrath of hostile 
deities, he ada to the dignity of his subject ; which, when strip- 
ped of its marvellous accompaniments, is nothing but the story of 
an adventurer of royal descent, who, driven from his native coun- 
iry, wanders from shore to shore with his band of companions, till 
at last he lands in Italy, (a known and not very distant part of the 
world,) where he makes unjust war upon one of the native chief- 
tains, defeats him in battle, and robs him of his kingdom and of the 
princess to whom he was betrothed. The interference and sanction 
of heaven were necessary, both to give dignity to these transactions 
and to excuse their iniquity. 

The voyage to Auterica is a subject of a completely different 
kind. Columbus ranks with the first of men, but it is not because 
he was aided directiy from above. Providence interfered in this 
instance, as it usually interferes, through secondary causes. Te 
make him inspired is to make him creat ; but with a kind of 
greatness altogether different from that which really belonged to 
him. ‘The discov ery strikes us most as being the mightiest and 
most astonishing of all events purely human—ac complished by 
human cour age, hwman perseverance, and human sagacity, 
and uniting in itself, by a coincidence forever singular, the cha- 
racter of an heroic achievement with that of a crand, deliberate, 
successful experiment in natural science. Columbus dréanned no 
dreams, and saw no visions; but he became persuaded by reasons 
drawn from the true theory of the earth, that there must be other 
regions accessible, but still unknown, to the inhabitants of this; 
and the design which he had formed with the genius of a philoso- 
pher, he executed with the magnanimity of a hero. But to talk of 
inspiration is just as idle as it would be, in a philosophical poem, 
to say that Sir Isaac Newton dreamt the earth was flat at the 
poles, or that the mathematicians who were sent to ascertain the 
truth of his theory, were guided by omens and prodigies to the 
object of their search. 

In the 8th canto the new world is discovered, and with the dis- 

covery the great interest of the subject ends. ‘The poem, how- 
ever, 1S continued through several more cantos. In the 9th, we 
have the description of “ Cora,” an Indian girl, who was perhaps 
intended to become the heroine of some adv enture in the 11th, 
which is wanting. In the 10th, an American banquet, which is a 
litile disturbed by the appearance of the ghost of Cazriva, an old 
cacique, “employed during his lifetime,’ “and after his death, 
fo elarm his people.” In the 12th, Columbus sees a vision, in 
which are foretold to him his own misfortunes, the cruelties of the 
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Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, the prosperity and glory of the 
republic feunded by General Washington, and the ultimate con- 
version of the whole continent to christianity. 

From this sketch of the story our readers will perhaps incline 
to think, with us, that the inherent defects of the subject have not 
been entirely removed by the skill of the poet, and that “the 
Fragment on the Voyage of Columbus” is deficient (as might 
reasonably be expected) in that variety of incident, and that dis- 
play of human characters and feelings, which form the great charm 
of narrative poetry. If we are reminded that it is only a frag- 
ment, we answer, first, that by leaving his work in that imperfect 
form, the author has onl y acknowledged, but has not at all surmount- 
ed, the difficulties arising out of the topic he had chosen ; in the 
next place, we are utterly at a loss to conceive, and we believe he 
would be equally at a loss to explain, how the “lacune”’ could be 
filled up so as to render the narrative more interesting. In fact the 
story, such as it is, is complete in spite of them. Cora, indeed, 
might have made the subjectof an episode. Buta love-tale about 
this young Indian lady, however pretty and interesting in itself, 
would form no very suitable appendage to an account, in verse or 
prose, of the discoy ery of America; and it was, perhaps, a a recol- 
lection of this incongruity which prevented the 11th canto from 
seeing the light—perhaps, from existing atall. We now proceed 
to a more important point, the execution of it. 

It exhibits what we were not at all prepared to expect—evident 
marks of haste. After a long and profound silence, Mr. Rogers 
seems to have been seized with a sudden and eager desire to ap- 
pear again before the public. It is to this cause we ascribe some 
maccuracies of which no example is to be found in his earlier per- 
formances. What, for instance, but extreme haste and careles- 
ness could have occasioned the author of the Pleasures of Memory 
to mistake for a verse such a line as, 


« There silent sat many an unbidden guest :”——Canto X ? 


or, in the very first line but one of the poem, to use “ possessed” 
in the sense of “ got possession,” or ‘made himself master of ?” 
We could mention other instances of the same kind, if it were not 
a disagreeable task, both to ourselves and our readers, to present 
them with a longer catalogue of minute defects. 

But these are compar: atively trifling faults. The author has, we 
can hardly doubt, already perceiv ed them himself ; and they are 
such as he may acknowledge without pain, and correct without 
difficulty. We only blame him for that impatience to publish, 
which, except in works of a mere temporary interest, is not easily 
to be excused. 
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But we have also to notice an error more closely interwoven with 
the whole texture of the work, more deliberate and more sys- 
tematic, and more likely, we fear, to cast a shade upon the poetical 
reputation of the author. In the “ Voyage of Columbus,” Mr. 
Rogers has aimed at a style very different from that of his earlier 
compositions, and in which, with every disposition to acknowledge 
his merits, we cannot but confess that he has been unsuccessful. 
It was as the faithful, diligent disciple of Pope and Goldsmith, that 
Mr. Rogers became deserv edly a favouriie of the public, and it is 
to the imitation of these splendid and captivating, but safe and 
correct models of excellence, that he seems most fitted by the bent 
of his genius, and the direction of his studies. Endowed with an 
ear naturally correct, and attuned by practice to the measure of 
his favourite masters, nice to the very verge of fastidiousness, ae- 
curate almest to minuteness, habitually attentive to the finer turns 
of expression, and the more delicate shades of thought, Mr. 
Rogers was always harmonious, always graceful, and often pathetic. 
But his beauties are all beauties of execution and detail, arising 
from the charm of skilful versification, the “curiosa falicitan”? of 
expression culled with infinite care and selection, and applied with 
no vulear judgment, and with the refined: tenderness of a polished 
and feeling mind. But to the flow, the unity, the boldness, the 
erandeur that belong te the higher style of poetical composition, he 
is altogether a stranger—-removed at like distance from its com- 
manding exce llencies, and its minute defects, and receding farthest 
from his favourite masters on that side where they approach 
nearest to those mighty geniuses who alone are entiiled to be called 
their supeviors. In passing this opinion upon the earlier writings 
of Mr. Rogers, we de him no intentional injustice, and we are sure 
if is perfectly consistent with feelings of considerable respect for 
his poetical character. 

True it is, that the style he Bit adopted, and that in which we 
think he is most fitted to e xcel, i is not th af in which success even 
more complete than his own indica tes the high est aie rs of un- 
derstanding. But it requires diligence and taste, and judgment 
and feeling, such as fall to the lot of bu A few even ina polished 
age, and of whieh we wish we could feel quile certain that the lite- 

vations of this country would always ¢ afford a living example. In 
short, we had looked to Mr. Rogers as one of those who were to 
continue and support that correct and elaborate school of poetry, 
which, from the days of Pope to the beginning of this century, 
engrossed so much the largest share of the public. approbation, and 
which, we ow n, we regard with peculiar favour, not only on ac- 
count of its own intrinsic beauties, but because the cultiv ation of it 
appears to afford the best security against that entire depravation 
of the national taste in poetry, which would probably be the con- 
“equence of a universal attempt to reach the higher and more 
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perilous kinds of excellence. Unluckily Mr. Rogers has taken a 
different view of this subject. Stimulated by the astonishing 
success of some late writers, he has tried to equal their fame, not 
by perfecting himself in that style of composition which belongs 
ws him, but by partially adopting that of his rivals—or, rather, by 
interweaving it with his own, and bringing together things that are 
in their nature incompatible. Desirous, as was natural and fair, 
to reach the eminence upon which they stand, he has erroneously 
supposed that it was necessary to pursue the same path, and climb 
the hill upon the same side. Columbus indeed is written in the 
same measure as the Pleasures of Memory; but it is evident that 
ihe author has had in view several writers, some of whom, when 
he was employed upon that elegant and popular poem, were not 
known to the public, and others who had not then entered into his 
thoughts as ebjects of imitation. Harmony, elegance, correctness, 
pathes, are all within his reach, and a sufficient foundation for a 
consitferable poetical fame—but he has resolved to content him- 
self with nothing short of varied cadence, striking traits, awful 
magnificence, and ihe lofiy flights of a creative fancy. Tired of 
pleasing, he is ambitious to astonish and transport his readers. 
Lhe consequences of failure are harshness and abruptness, instead 
of variety in the versification—obscurity for grandeur, and in some 
instances, mere baldness, where he intended to exhibit the native 
force cf simple and unadorned expression. 

We have mentioned these faults with the less scruple, because 
it appears to us that they are ow ing not to any want of skill or 
talent in the author, but to the misdirection of those powers 
which we have formerly seen, and hope again to see, more hap- 
pily employed. And after all it is probab le that this work, which 
the author has suffered to glide mto public without any of the 
usual forms of introduction, is designed by him merely as an ex- 
periment, (on which he was not willing to throw away too much 
time and Jabour,) in order to ascertain what his success was likely 
to be in a new style of composition. 

There is an affectation of historical precision in the notes, whick 
consist chiefly of little quotations from old English, Latin, and 
Spanish authors. We own that ina poem we set but little value 
on this species of accuracy. Unluckily, too, Mr. Rogers has him- 
self been guilty of a notable deviation trom it. In the list of pre- 
sents which Columbus makes the cacique who received him upon 
his landing, we find a telescope, and there are afterwards some 
beautiful lines in which Cora is described watching her lover 
through it, who is in his boat out atsea. Now most of our readers, 
though they have not read the cotemporary chronicles, know that 
ihe telescope was not invented in the days of Columbus. We 
whould not have noticed this minnte error, ff the anther had not 
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fallen into it in the midst of his pursuit of that minute excellence 


which is directly opposed to it. r 
Still, however, and with all its defects both of subject and of : 
execution, the poem is by no means undeserving attention. Mr. of 
Rogers has not been able to depart from his former manner, that f 
which use had made natural to him—so much as he perhaps in- * 
tended. He is often himself in spite of himself. Habit, good b 
taste, and an exquisite ear, are constantly bringing him back to the hi 
right path, even when he had set out with a resolution to wander ' 
from it. Hence, though the poem will not bear to be looked at as 
a whole, and though there runs through it an affectation of beauties ve 
which it is not in the author’s power to produce, yet it contains i 
passages of such merit as would amply repay the trouble of read- If 
ing a much larger and more faulty work. It will be the more te 
pleasing part of our task to select a few of them, with an assurance hi 

to our readers that they are not the only ones, and with a strong 
recommendation to read the whole—a recommendation with which = 
they will very easily comply, as the poem does not exceed seven F 


or eight hundred lines. 
In the first canto there is a very pretty couplet about the com 
pass— 


“ That oracle to man in mercy given, 
Whose voice is truth, whose wisdom is from heaven.” 


Soon after comes a description of ihe monsoon, which is very 
striking, though we do not see what practical advantage is gained 
by ascribing it to the agency of an angel—or what necessity there ce 
is to quote “ Revelations, cap. 19. ver. 17.” as an authority for 
‘he expression “ mighty wind.” 


“ He spoke, and at his call, a mighty wind, 

Not like the fittul blast, with fury blind, 

But deep majestic in its destined course, 

Rushed with unerring, unabating force, 

From the bright East. Tides duly ebb’d and flow’d, 
Stars rose and set, and new horizons glow’d; 

Yet still it blew; as with primeval sway, 

Still did its ample spirit, night and day, 

Move on the waters !"— 


Pruneval is a word that has become a creat favourite among 
our modern poets, and we often find it used on occasions where 
we very liltle expected to meet with ii, and when we feel const- 
derable difficulty in ascertaining the sense it was intended to con- 





vey. When Mr. Rogers says the wind blew with “ primeval 
sway, we presume (fer we are not quite sure) he means that it 
blew just as it did when the world was created. But he must 


pardon us for saying that this is an obscure, affected way of ex 
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pressing the thought, and makes a blemish in what is otherwise 
a very brilliant passage. 

Of the second canto, Mr. Rogers, speaking in his own person 
of the hermit’s narration, says, “ This canto appears to have suf- 
fered more than the rest. We wander as it were—ubi rebus nox 
abstulit atra colorem.”’ This is very true, in one sense, for it is 
broken and obscure ; but it is only trifling with the reader to offer 
him such a confession by way of apology. ‘The only reason for 
putting the story into the mouth of a cotemporary adveniurer—is 
to give it additional life and spirit, and to diffuse over it that vene- 

rable hue of antiquity which is so grateful to poetical eyes: but 

as an excuse for defects, this expedient is absolutely ludicrous. 
If the canto was broken, why was not a little more MS. disco- 
vered ’—If it is uninteiligible, why did not the author translate 
his hermit into clearer language ? 

In the fourth cante, “The Voyage continued,” are some admi- 
rable lines on the intrepidity of Columbus in exploring an unknown 
ocean. 


“ Yet who but he undaunted could explore 

A world of waves, a sea without a shore, 
Trackless, and vast, and wild, as that reveal'’d, 
When round the ark the birds of tempest wheel’d; 
When all was still in the destroying hour, 

No sign of man, no vestige of his power.” 


The speech of Columbus to the mutineers is also a very suce 
cessful effort. 


** Generous and brave! when God himsclf is here, 
Why shake at shadows in your mid career ? 

He can suspend the laws himself design’d, 

He walks the waters and the winged wind; 
Himself your guide! and your's the high be hest, 
To lift your voice, and bid the world be blest! 
And can you shrink! to you, to you consign’d 
The glorious privilege to serve mankind ? 

Oh, had I perish’d when my failing frame 

Clung to the shatter’d oar mid wrecks of flame! 
—Was it for this I lingere d life away, 

The scorn of foliy, and of fraud the prey, 
Bow'd down my mind the gilt his bounty gave, 
At courts a suitor, and of slaves the slav e,” &e. 


In the seventh canto they first behold the new world—the 
greatest natural event that ever happened, and it may safely be 
affirmed, that ever can happen, in the history of mankiod; and it 
is, perhaps, rendered the more striking, becanse it is brought, as 
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it were, into so small a focus, reducible to a precise point of time, 
and attended by circumstances on which the imagination so readily 
selZes. Compare it, for instance, with thous events that ap~- 
proach nearest to it in importance—those great battles by which 
ihe fate of empires has been decided. It is impossible to fix the 
precise moment of victory and defeat, or to represent them to the 
mind otherwise than by a series of successive images. Besides, 
many of the ideas unavoidably connected with a battle are sack 
as no one can dwell upon w ithout disgust and pain—blood, car- 
nage, the desolation of the earth, and the misery of its inhabitants. 
But ull the dawn of the day when Columbus beheld the land, the 
new world was as unknown as it was in the days of Homer—that 
moment was the moment of discovery. The transition is instant, 
and the two hemispheres are joined, never again to be separated. 
The whole thing presents itself to us at once in the most distinct 
form, and in the liveliest colours. A calm day in a tropical cli- 
mate, a tranquil sea, and the distant prospect of a green shore 
growing gradually upon the eye, and already scenting “the air with 
its unknown flowers. ‘This is the scenery, if we may so express 
ourselves, of that mighty event which is forever to live in the 
recollection, and te influence the fate of mankind. This is the 
sensible form in which it is embodied. We are introduced ta 
every thing that is most grand and astonishing through the medium 
of every thing that is most beautiful. ‘This is the sreat feature of 
Mr. Rogers’s poem; of course, he does his best, and we will 
afford to our readers an opportunity of judging how far he has 
been successful. 

We ought first to observe, that in the close of the seventh cante 
ihe sy mptoms are described by which, on the preceding evening 


ihey were led to suspect that the object of their voyage was nea” 
at hand. 


“ The sails were furl'd, with many a melting close, 
Solemn and slow the evening anthem rose: 
Rose to the virgin—’ Twas the hour of day 
When setting suns o’er summer seas display 

A path of glory opening in the west, 

‘l'o golden climes and islands of the blest, 

And human voices in the silent air, 

Went o’er the waves in sougs of gladness there! 
Chosen of men! ’twas thine at noon of night, 
First from the prow to hail the glimmering light: 
Pedro! Rodrigo! there methought it shone! 
There in the west! and now alas ° tis gone! 

°T was all a dream, we gaze and gaze in vain? 
But mark and speak not—there it comes again ¢ 
It moves—what form unseen, what being there, 
With torch-like lustre fires the murky air? 
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His instincts, passions, say how like our own; , 
Oh, when will day reveal a world unkaown !” 


Flere we remark an apparent inconsistency—in the first part of 
this passage they are supposed to have seen the light about sunset. 
in the last we are told that they descried it at midnight. The 
fines are very happily executed; but the author should have made 
his choice betwixt the two supposifions. 

Canto eighth.—“ 'The New World” opens thus ; 


* Long on the wave the morning mists repose ; 
They ‘hie~-eind, melting into light, disclose 
Half-circling hills, whose ev erlasting woods, 
Sweep with their sable skirts the shadowy floods.” 


These lines too are very good so far as they go: but, though 
we have the old expedient of an “ hiatus’’—valde deflendus, if the 
author thought any thing ought to be added, and very absurd if 
he did not— ir. Rogers ought to recollect, that to evade the busi- 
ness of connecting together by proper shades and gradations the 
salient and striking parts of a composition, is neither more nor 
less than to leave unconquered its chief difficulty—to sacrifice its 
chief beauty, and forfeit its chief praise. After a proper number 
ef asierisks we proceed. 


«—~—Oh say, when all, to holy transport given, 
Embrac’d and wept as at the gates of heav’n; 
When one and all at once repentant ran, 

And on their faces bless’d the wondrous man, 
Say, was the Muse deceiv’d—or from the skies, 
Burst on their ear seraphic harmonies ? 

Glory to God! unnumbered voices sang, 

Glory to God! the vales and mountains rang, 
Voices that hail’d creation’s primal morn, 

And to the shepherds sung a Saviour born !°— 


We object to nothing but the Mese—were it only from goed 
taste, the fables of heathen mythology (splendid and beautiful as 
they are in themselves) ought never to be brought into contact 
with the awful history of the true religion. 

The poem languishes till the twelfth canto, when it revives 
again in the “ V ision.”” ‘The idea is happy. In fact, it affords 
the only means by which the interest could be protracted beyond 
the discovery. It exhibits a rapid, spirited, poetical view of the 
future fate of Columbus himsell, and of the world he had disco- 
vered. We could with pleasure make some extracts, but we 
have not room; and the specimens already given will probably 
have convinced our readers, that notwithstanding its defects, the 
poem has beauties of no erdinary kind. 
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For the Analectic Mugasine. 
HINTS ON THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue brilliant victories obtained by our gallant navy naturally 
Jead every lover of his country to consider the means by which 
its glory may be perpetuated and its successes continued. Both 
of these objects are rendered diflicu!! in a state of war, particularly 
with Great Britain; whose numerous fleets appear to render a long 
struggle for our existence upon the ocean almost impracticable. 
Those gallant sailors who have gained the trophies of which we 
so justly boast, have their ranks thinned by death and captivity ; 
the commercial marine, from which recruits must be drawn, is 
driven from the ocean, and ifs navigators‘are obliged to seek bread 
yn other occupations, to which comparative ease will attach them. 
It will therefore become more and more difficult to recruit picked 
and experieneed hands for the service; and our crews, blockaded 
in ports by superior force, will lose those habits of discipline and 
subordination to which their victories were owing. ‘The inexpe- 
rienced in naval affairs who boast of the natural superiority of 
their countrymen, may ridicule such gloomy forebodings; “ when 
we meet an enemy In equal force we will always subdue them,” 
they cry; but Jet them recollect that equal force does not always 
constitute equal terms; that skill in seamanship and gunnery can 
only be obtained by unremitted exercise, and that a port is 
destructive of discipline among sailors. Let them recollect that 
the marine of France, which, at the commencement of the reign of 
Lewis XIV., bade defiance to the united navies ef England and 
Holland, was annihilated before his death; not by the force of his 
enemies, but by iattention to its equipment and exercise. Let 
them also recollect that the lion of England is roused; that her 
meteor flag,” though dimmed in splendour, and waning in the pre- 
xence of ‘ic American star, still burns terrific on our coasts. Let 
teem remember that the shame which makes even cowards fight, 
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anumates the breasts of thousands of the Lrave ; each of whom con- 
siders himselit individually as the champion of his country ; and 
they will see the danger to which not only our navy’s existence, 
but even ifs hard earned honour, is exposed. 

Before, however, entering into any considerations of the means 
of preserving a navy, it is first necessary to inquire into the prac- 
licability of forming one ; and of the kind of force most proper to 
be created under existing circumstances. That force which has 
been recommended by naval men as the most effective, is a power- 
ful fleet of ships of the line, with a number of stout frigates. Could 
such a force be collected we might bid defiance to any enemy 
whose means of offence must be drawn from Europe; but some 
reasons will hereafter be mentioned for differing in opinion on this 
head. The requisites for forming such a fleet are ports fit for 
building it, easy of access to ourselves, but capable of defence 
against even a powerful enemy—materials of every kind cheap 
and convenient—workmen and sailors. The chief materials re- 
quired in the equipment and building of ships of war are timber, 
iron, Copper, hemp, and naval stores. The timber should be that 
which is most durable, lightest, and least liable to splinter. We 
know of no wood which unites all these advantages. Oak possesses 
the first and last, and it is to our forests we must look for this 
essential article. 

Most of the oak of the eastern states is of a comparatively 
perishable nature, and should be entirely rejected in building 
ships of war. The white oak of the middle states is of much 
jonger duration, and may be used to great advantage in all those 
parts of a vessel that can be repaired with ease; but it is to the 
southern states we must look for the almost imperishable live oak, 
which must, as long as it can be procured, furnish the move im- 
portant and essential paris of the frame. ‘The swamp oak of the 
western parts of New-York, and the states of Ohio and Kentucky, 
is said to be little inferior to it; but uiitil full proof has been had 
on that head, it would be unsafe to venture upon it in large vessels. 
{n some of the older settled countries, particularly in the lower 
parts of Jersey and Long Island, white oaks are to be met with 
growing singly; these are much finer in texture, and much more 
durable than those which grow in the primitive forests. Their 
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targe curved branches also are indispensable for knees and ribs. 
Such trees as these should be carefully guarded by their proprie- 
tors; and trees growing in open and exposed situations should be 
cherished, as likely to be at some future period valuable to the 
whole community. An unfortunate idea has prevailed among the 
inhabitants of this country, that wood was unsightly and a mark of 
bad cultivation; in consequence our farmers, when they undertake 
to improve, as they term it, begin by laying waste the forest ; and 
often do not even leave sufficient trees standing to afford the 
necessary shade for their cattle. We have heard the anecdote of 
an American set on shore in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, who 
pronounced the north of Scotland the mest highly cultivated 
country he had ever seen, as not a tree was to be met with; this 
anecdote is characteristic, and shows the unfortunate prejudice 
against wood in this country. 

in Philadelphia, where the finest merchant ships are certainly 
built, both for model and durability, it has been the habit to make 
the floor timbers and lower foothooks of white oak, and all the 
others of live oak and red cedar. This mode of building, though 
sanctioned by long custom, is not the most prudent. In the Phi- 
Jadelphia ships we have examined, (and we have seen some of 
their finest opened at almost every stage of their duration,) the 
floor timbers have almost uniformly been found in a state of com- 
parative decay, and in some cases entirely rotten. The reason 
that has been aileged for making those important timbers of a 
more perishable material than the rest of the ship is, that white 
oak when wet will last as long as live oak. This mode of reason- 
ing, however, can only apply te such of them as are in the well of 
the ship ; those at a distance from it being always dry, and those 
in its neighbourhood liable to changes from moist to dry, which 
are very pernicious to timber. Some builders, it is said, have 
lately began to construct those timbers of live oak, and we have 
no doubt but the duration of their vessels will be much increased. 
Live oak is only to be met with in the southern states, and princh 
pally in Georgia. Much of the most valuable trees for the con- 
struction of large vessels, which could be easily brought to the 
waters, were felled for the construction of seventy-fours, at the 


close of the administration of Mr. Adams; they still remain in 
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our dockyards, and, if they have been properly preserved, are 
still fit for the purposes they were originally intended to answer. 
Some live oak still remains uncut, and in favourable situations. 
But the number of trees that will supply timber for the building of 
line of battle ships is so small, especially in our thick natural 
forests, that we fear too much is calculated from this source. 
Much may, however, be drawn from the Floridas. 

The upper timbers in Philadelphia are usually, in their best 
ships, made of the live oak and red cedar. This last wood is 
also brought from the southward; for in the northern states it is 
of too small a growth to be considered as shipbuilding timber. 
The larch is to be found in the state of Vermont in large quan- 
tities, and it has been applied in Europe to a variety of purposes 
in shipbuilding. White pine for masts and spars, and pitch pine 
for joiners’ work are to be procured with ease in all the ports of 
the northern, and pitch pine abounds in the southern states, where 
masts are often made of it, and it excels In strength and dura- 
bility. The chesnut has been recommended by some late wri- 
ters in England as a useful wood; we, however, have never heard 
of its being used, either here or in that country. Should it an- 
swer, if is a tree of the quickest growth and largest size, and from 
its pliability admirably calculated for the wales and bends of large 
ships. itis, however, liable to splinter, and its durability in ships 
bas never been tested, although it has been found to last a great 


length of time in sheltered situations. ‘The Lombardy poplar — 


was, on ifs first introduction, highly spoken of as ship timber ; its 
wood, however, appears of too soft and perishable a nature. The 
treenails are usually made of locust; the quantity of this valuable 
wood is unfortunately diminishing, in consequence of a disease 
which affects it. There are many other trees which probably 
might be useful. The tulip, the largest of our forest trees, grows 
to an immense height, of straight and knotless trunk, and would 
make fine keels and beams; but it has never been tried as yet, and 
therefore cannot be employed with safety. 

[ron is to be had in every direction in our country, and muclé 
of it of excellent qualify, both hammered and cast. Copper is 
much scarcer; we have only heard of one mine which has been 
worked, that of Belville in Jersey, belonging ta the Schuyler 
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family; and that has been neglected for several years. Tis ore 
was abundant and rich in quality. A vast mass of copper exists 
on Lake Superior, but ages may elapse before it can be turned to 
account. As cepper is one of the most important materials in the 
equipment of a ship of war, our government should lose no time 
im searching for this valuable mineral, and in procuring the open- 


ing of those mines which may be discovered. Hemp can be ss 
raised to any extent in this country, and we have two other plants - 
which may serve as its substitutes. [is cultivation should be f al 
encouraged by an ordinance forbidding its importation, while it FF  * 
can be supplied to the navy ata fixed price and of good quality. ad 
here is a manufactory of sailcloth at Boston, which is, as far as p 
we know, the only one in the country. Naval stores of all kinds 7 
abound in the state of North Carolina. t! 
it is thus evident that our country possesses within itself every as 
material for a navy; and the beauty of our merchant ships, the ss 
‘ine and perfect construction of our frigates, show that we have i 
plenty of excellent workmen. ‘The cannon cast in this country, t 
however, are very inferior to those of Europe, in strength, beauty, t 
and lightness. This might, with a little attention, be obviated ; : 
as cylinders for steam engines, certainty a much more difficult . 
manufacture, have been cast and bored in the city of New-York , 
no way inferior to those of Watt & Boulton. . 
As to the manning of our ships, we have seamen sufficient ,' 

i 


for any navy that can be desired. Previous to the first embargo 
there were in the merchant service and fisheries, 160,000 sea- 
men; it cannot be denied that many of these are lost to their 
country since; but enough still remain, and the war will render 
it easy to procure a larger proportion of those for manning a navy 
than befere. 30,000 would man 20 sail of the line, 50 large 
frigates, and 50 or 60 smaller vessels; and it is a far less nume- 
tical proportion of our whole body of seamen than is employed 
in the navy of any other nation. The commerce of Great Bri- 
tain does not employ so many seamen es its navy by one third. 
The navy of France employs at least four times the number of 
its merchant service; and Sweden, with less than one half the 


population, and without one third of the foreign commerce pos- 
sessed by the United States previous to the war, sends to sea 12 
sal of the Ime, and a proportionate number of other vessels. 
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But although the above is stated as the force the United States 
might have equipped previous to the war, and as that which, at 
the commencement of hostilities, would have been the most for- 
midable, it is probable that it would be impossible to collect such a 
fleet under existing circumstances, and that it would not be ef- 
fective when collected. In the first place, the number of navy 
officers is small, and can only be increased gradually. Ships are 
more easily buili than officers made. Every increase of force, 
above that which can be commanded by officers who have risen 
to their stations through the regular grades of marine education, 
would only serve to render our navy, like that of the French, a 
ponderous mass of weakness and insufficiency. It had better re- 
main on the limited and frugal footing in which it is at present 
than that this should happen; for the character of our navy ts far 
more terrible to an enemy than its effective force can be made, 
and that character should be preserved. Should heavy ships of 
the line be built, it would be impossible to have them concen- 
trated; for until a national navy-yard is established sufficiently ex- 
tensive to build, equip, and repair the whole force, they must be 
constructed in far separate ports. A squadron of a few ships 
cruising on the coast, without attempting a blockade, would pre- 
vent their junction ; as it would be madness to put to sea, in siagle 
ships ona coasting voyage, while a superior force might be met in 
the track. The ulility of our navy, moreover, consists, not in guard- 
ing our coast, for it is to be hoped that our countrymen, except in 
a few exposed situations, are fully brave and numerous enough to 
defend their own firesides, but in annoying the commerce of the 
enemy ; and for such purpose ships of the line are useless, except 
in attacking some of their great commercial fleets; to protect 
which, however, in the event of our collecting a navy sufficiently 
powerful, squadrons could be sent by Great Britain. [i is on her 
own coast that she is vulnerable. Some of our countrymen may 
still remember that at the breaking out of the American war such 
was the success of the cruisers of the United States, that the 
British merchants took up French vessels to carry on the trade to 
freland, and that the goods were shipped as French (then neutral) 
property. What happened then may happen again, and would 
have happened, had not the blockade of our ports existed to such 
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an extent as te deprive our private armed vessels of any reason- [> oF 
able chance of bringing in their prizes. With government ves- of 
sels the case is different; let them sink, burn and destroy; the — m™ 
crews will serve to deliver, by exchange, our brave countrymen rl 
from bondage, and increase our own resources ; the loss of the th 
vessels will inflict a wound upon that very trade to which the an 
British look for support, should all their communications with | w 
other countries be destroyed. It would, therefore, be politic an 
to discontinue the building of ships of the line, except, perhaps, ta 
three or four, to act, as occasion may ofier, upon our own Coasts ; an 
but that every other description of vessels be increased as much tic 
as possible. ‘The security of large fast-sailing frigates from cap- ne 
ture, is easily seen from the proof that only one of ours has fallen SU 
into the hands of an enemy who blockades every port, and sk 
whose navy covers every sea, and that was captured in a combat A 
which was sought for. Our smaller vessels have had nearly as h 


much good fortune as the frigates. The measure which would be 


most likely to annoy the enemy, would be to put into commission ) 
a number of stout pilot built schooners, which would be equal in o 
force to the British gun brigs, but a very superior description of f 


vessels; they would furnish separate commands for numbers of t 
meritorious young officers, and give room for an increase in the : 
number of junior lieutenauts and midshipmen. The injury they f 
might do to the enemy’s commerce in iis most vital parts, by pre- ' 
venting the assembling of convoys, by ruining its fisheries, and by ! 
harassing its colonies, is incalculable. They might be procured 
at the preseiit iime in any number which might be wanted ;_ skil- : 
ful sailing-masiers may be found for them; they can be fitted and : 
repaired in any port; no blockade can be so rigid as to keep them 
from sailing, or prevent their return. We have seen, since the 
breaking out of the war, the most gallant actions fought by this 
description of vessels in private employ ; whose successes have 
added little to the national wealih, and nothing to the national 
honour. Booty has been their only object ; danger, where booty 
could not be obtained, has been studiously avoided. In the 
hands of national officers, booty would be a secondary concern ; 
danger would be courted, and difficulties surmounted in the pursuit 


of reputation. While our larger vessels might be cooped in port, 
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or compelled to take refuge up rivers, by the overwhelming force 
ef the enemy, as has already been the case, these smaller vessels 
might vex every sea. While writing this article, news has ar- 
rived of the ravages of the Argus on the coast of Ireland, in 
those very NARROW sKAs in which the British claim supremacy, 
and where, in former times, they exacted the compliment of taking 
ip topsails, and striking the flag, from vessels of ali nations. 'The 
amount of vessels destroyed by her in a few days, is more than 
taken by several of our larger vessels in cruises of many months, 
and the loss incurred by the nation in her capture, with the excep- 
tion of the valuable lives of her commander and officers, amounts 
not to one half the cost of one of her prizes. May we often find 
such enterprise among our officers. ‘The heart to dare, and the 
skill to execute such a cruise, reflects more honour on Captain 
Allen than the most brilliant victory ; and he has shown that if 
he could not command success, he at least deserved it. 

But although it is most advisable te increase the number of our 
smaller rates of vessels during a war, yet on ihe re-establishment 
of peace, our government should immediately make arrangements 
for the equipment of such a navy as will preserve our coasts and 
trade from insult on any future emergency. It has already been 
shown that we can command the materials, workmen and crews 
for the second navy in the world; proper dockyards and stations 
for its repair and equipment should be provided; and these should 
be somewhere in the middle states, or Virginia. The other 
southern states possess no harbours of sufficient depth of water 
for the larger vessels. In them also the mechanic arts are consi- 


le, so that the trades connected with shipbuild- 


dered dishonourab 
ing are liitle cultivated. The eastern states are too far from the 
seat of government; wood, except in the remote prevince of 
Maine, is too scarce; it would also be necessary to have dry 
docks, and we recollect of no navigable stream which will afford 
a fall of water to supply them. Dry docks are essential to the 
construction and repair of large vessels; the risk of total loss, and 


the injury incurred by straining, in the usual American mode of 


careening, is immense; and the accidents in launching are nume- 
rous. In Great Britain all vessels are repaired and coppered in 
dock; in Sweden they are built there. 4n Europe the docks are 
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filled and emptied by the natural rise and fall of the tide; in this 
country this mast either be performed by pumps or by the natural 


fallof water. The streams of New-York, Pennsylvania, Jersey, cou 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia were all examined by order : 
of the federal administration, to ascertain some situation where wet int 
and dry docks might be established, by the latter method. We be 
believe none were found on the Chesapeake or Delaware; but her 
great numbers on the Hudson. The lofty banks of that river are in} 
broken by numbers of considerable streams with falls near their of 
mouths. ‘The nearest of these to the sea is at Philipsburgh, 20 ma 
miles above New-York; but this and several others were passed ant 
in order to find a situation of greater security from invasion. Such gre 
a one was found at Newburgh, about 70 miles from New-York, im- stil 
mediately beyond the impregnable situation of West Point; safe ant 
from every attack; in the heart of a populous and plentiful coun- be 
try; on a river of easy navigation, with banks covered with naval rin 
artisans. ‘Timber and iron are to be procured in the greatest sin 
quantities; the drowned lands on the Wallkill will supply abun- of 
dance of hemp. Masts, though not as plentiful as formerly, are ce 
still brought down the Hudson. The harbour of New-York, co 
possessed of two outlets, will require a blockading squadron of ou 
double the force, to prevent a fleet lying in it from putting to sea. me 
it is easy of access; has sufficient depth of water; more particu- or 
larly in the entrance through the sound. Seamen can be pro- cr 
cured in greater numbers than in any port on the continent; in be 
short, it possesses all the advantages necessary for the rendezvous sa 
of a large squadron. Besides an arsenal upon the Hudson, there ar 
should be one of less extent, calculated for refitting vessels afier it 
winter cruises, upon the Chesapeake; the neighbourhood of th 






Norfolk would be best. The present navy-yard at Washingion th 
is foo distant from the sea; its outlet may be blockaded by a less tic 
force than lies in it; and the blockading squadron can safely ride is 
out stormy weather, which would oblige them to abandon northern hi 
ports. Seamen must be brought at a great expense from some of ol 
the commercial cities; every species of labour is scarcer and more gi 
expensive than to the northward. Portsmouth and Boston pre- o! 
sent many advantages as ports for the construction of ships of tc 
war; they, however, are open to sudden attacks from the sea, te 





and docks cannot be easily made at them; all the other eastern 
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ports have mure or less of the same disadvantages. So that 
somewhere upon the Hudson the great naval arsenal of this 
country will one day be established. 

Though it is certam that a powerful navy cannot be collected 
in time of war, yet the formation of one in time of peace will not 
be attended with any thing like the expense that is usually appre- 
hended. The vessels, to be sure, must be built; their hulks kept 
in repair; cannon and gunners’ stores always in readiness ; a stock 
of masts, sails, and rigging kept on hand; but they need not be 
manned, they need not be sent to sea; and if they be well built, 
and carefully preserved from the weather, their duration will be 
greater than if exposed to all the vicissitudes of actual service, and 
still greater than if laid up, as done in the British service, at their 
anchors, in ordinary, as it is called. A small squadron only need 
be in constant commission, to have a certainty of always procu- 
ring skilful officersgtand for having them in greater numbers, a plan, 
similar to that used in Denmark, might be adopted; where, in times 
of peace, there is always in service a vessel manned, with the ex- 
ception of the petty officers and a few old seamen of tried skill and 
conduct, by cadets, who are on the same footing in that service as 
our midshipmen. Any declaration of war or interruption of com- 
merce would immediately throw out of commercial employ sai!- 
ors and artisans to equip and man them. To encourage the in- 
crease of native seamen, all foreigners should, in time of peace, 
be rigorously excluded from our vessels. ‘To enforce this, ali 
sailors should be registered in the collection district in which they 
are born ; and no others permitted to serve in the merchant employ. 
It was by the exclusion of foreign seamen that Great Britain laid 
the foundation for her unparalleled power, and the employment of 
them in late years, though perhaps necessary in the present situa- 
tion of her affairs, is by slow degrees undermining the very ex- 
istence of that power. The policy of our government has 
hitherto been widely different; it has perhaps, as yet, added to 
our commercial riches, but it has not added to our power. Re- 
gistered seamen, also, will afford a sure and certain resource in case 
of the failure of voluntary enlistments. A nation has a full righi 
to the service of all her citizens in cases of emergency, on any 
terms, and a prior right, in any case, on fair and equal terms of 
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pay. his right should always be exercised with caution and 
tenderness ; yet the hardships and sufferings of individuals, though 
they may render it unpopular, do not render it less a right. As 
exercised in the impressment by the British navy, without dis- 
crimination, and at a pay far below the fair value of the service, 
it is odious and oppressive in the highest degree; but by a regu- 
lar system of registry, it may be made mild as to person, and by 
a proper arrangement of wages, even desirable and advantageous 
to the individual. Such asystem, with fewer advantages than the 
one proposed, has prevailed in most parts of Europe; and such a 
sysieni, adopted in fime, would have probably saved us from the 
calamities of the present war. 

Should any of the above remarks prove advantageous to the 
rising navy of this country, the object of the author, which was 
merely to draw attention to so important a subject, will be fully 
answered. Should they awaken a discussion that will bring to 


light any of the naval energies of the nation, they will fully attain 
¢he end proposed. ' 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
OF 
COMMODORE PERRY. 


in TaAkine up ihe pen to commemerate another of our naval 
victories, we solicit the patience of our readers if we indulge in a 
few preliminary reflections, not strictly arising out ef the subject of 
this memoir, though, we trust, not wholly irrelevant. 

Indeed, we do not pretend to the rigid precision and dispas- 
sionate coolness of historic narrative. Excited as we are by the 
tone and temper of the times, and the enthusiasm that prevails 
around us, we cannot, if we would, repress those feelings of pride 
and exultation, that gush warm froin ihe heart, when the triumphs 
of our navy are the theme. Public joy is at all times contagious; 
Dut in the present lowering days of evil, it is a sight as inspiring as 
2t i rare, fo behold a whole nation breaking forth into gladness. 
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There is a point, however, beyond which exultation becomes 
msulting, sand honest pride swells into vanity. When this is ex- 
ceeded even success proves injurious, and, instead of begetting a 
proper confidence in ourselves, produces that most disgusting of all 
national faults, boastful arrogance. This is the evil against the 
encroachments of which we would earnestly caution our country- 
men; it comes with such an open and imposing front of worthy 
patriotism, and at such warm and incautious moments, that it is apt 
to take possession of us before we are aware. We have already 
noticed some symptoms of its prevalence. We have seen many of 
our papers filled with fulsome and extravagant paragraphs, echoing 
the vulgar joy and coarse tauntings of the rabble: these may be 
acceptable to the gross palates of the mean minded ; but they must 
erieve the feelings of the generous and liberal; and must lessen our 
triumphs in the eyes of impartial nations. In this we behold the 
striking difference between those who fight baitles, and those who 
merely talk about them. Our officers are content modestly to an- 
nounce their victories; to give a concise statement of their particu- 
lars, and then drop the subject: but then the theme is taken up by 
a thousand vaunting tongues and vaunting pens ; each tries to outvie 
the other in extravagant applause, until the very ear of admiration 
becomes wearied with excessive eulogium. 

We do not know whether, in these remarks, we are not passing 
censure upon ourselves, and whether we do not largely indulge in 
the very weakness we condemn: but of this we are sure, that in our 
rejoicings no feelings enter insulting to the foe. We joy, indeed, in 
seeing the flag ef our country encircled with glory, and our nation 
elevated to a dignified rank among the nations of the earth ; but we 
make no boastful claims to intrinsic superiority, nor seek to throw 
sneer or stigma on an enemy, whom, in spite of temporary hos- 
tility, we henour and admire. 

But, surely, if any impartial mind will consider the circum 
stances of the case, he will pardon our countrymen for overstep- 
ping, in the flush of unexpected and repeated success, the modest 
bounds of propriety. Is it a matter of surprise that, while our 
cheeks are yet scarce cool from the blushes—the burning blushes 
—of wounded pride and insulled patriotism, with which we have 
heard our country ridiculed and set at naught by other nations— 
while our ears stil} ring with the galling terms in which even British 
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statesmen have derided us, as weak, pusillanimous and contempti- 
ble—while our memories are still sore with the tales of our flag in- 
sulted in every sea, and our countrymen oppressed in every port— 
is it a matter of surprise that we should break forth into transports 
at seeing these foul aspersions all suddenly brushed away—at see- 
ing a continued series of brilliant successes flashing around the 
national standard, and dazzling all eyes with their excessive bright- 
ness ? “ Can such things be, and overcome us, like a summer cloud,” 
without, not merely our “ special wonder,” but our special exulta- 
tion? He who will cast his eye back, and notice how, in little more 
than one short year, we have suddenly sprung from peaceful insig- 
nificance to proud competition with a power whose laurels have 
been the slow growth of ages, will easily excuse the temporary 
effervescence of our feelings. 

For our parts we truly declare that we revere the British na- 
tion. One of the dearest wishes of our hearts is to see a firm 
and well grounded friendship established between us. But friend- 
ship can never long endure, unless fouided on mutual respect, and 
maintained with mutual independence ; and however we may de- 
plore the present war, this double good will spring out of it, we 
will Jearn our own value and resources, and we wil! teach our anta- 
gonist and the world at large to know and estimate us properly. 
There is an obsequious deference in the minds of too many of our 
countrymen towards Great Britain, that not only impairs the 
mdependence of the national character, but defeats the very ob- 
ject they would attam. ‘They would make any sacrifices to main- 
tain a precarious, and patched up, and humiliating, connexion with 
her; but they may rest assured that the good opinion of Great 
Britain was never gained by servile acquiescence ; she never will 
think the better of a people for thinking despicably of them- 
selves. We execrate that lowliness of spirit that would flatter 
ber vanity, cower beneath her contumely, and meanly lay our 
honours at her feet. We wish not her friendship gratuitously ; 
but to acquire it as a right; not to supplicate it by forbearance 
and long suffering, but gallantly to win and proudly to maintain it. 
Afier all, if she will not be a friend, she must be content to be- 
come a rival; she will be obliged to substitute jealousy for con- 
tempt, and surely it is more tolerable, at any time, to be hated than 
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Such is the kind of feeling that we avow towards Great Bri- 
tain—-equally removed, we trust, from rancorous hostility on the 
ene side, and blind partiality on the other. 

Whatever we may think of the expediency or inexpediency of 
the present war, we cannot feel indifferent to its operations. 
Whenever our arms come in competition with those of the enemy, 
jealousy for our country’s honour will swallow up every other 
consideration. Our feelings will ever accompany the flag of our 
country to battle, rejoicing in its glory—lamenting over its defeat. 
For there is no such thing as releasing ourselves from the conse- 
quences of the contest. He who fancies he can stand aloof in 
interest, and by condemning the present war, can exonerate him- 


self from the shame of its disasters, is wofully mistaken. Other 


nations will not trouble themselves about our internal wranglings 
and party questions; they will not ask who among us fought, or 
why we fought—but how we fought. The disgrace of defeat will 
not be confined to the contrivers of the war, or the party in 
power, or the conductors of the battle; but will extend to the 
whole nation, and come home to every individual. If the name of 
American is to be rendered honourable in the fight, we shall each 
participate in the honour; if otherwise, we must inevitably sup- 
port our share of the ignominy. For these reasons do we watch, 
with anxious eye, the various fortunes of this war; a war awfully 
decisive of the future character and destinies of the nation. But 
much as we are gladdened by the bright gleams that occasionally 
break forth amid the darkness of the times, yet joyfully, most 
joyfully, shall we hail the period, when the “ troubled night” of 
war shall be passed, and the “star of peace” again shed its mild 
radiance on our country. 

We have seized this opportunity to express the foregoing sen- 
timents, because we thought that if of any value, they might 
stand some chance of making an impression, when accompanied 
by the following memoir. And, indeed, in writing these naval 
biographies, it is our object not merely to render a small tribute 
of gratitude to these intrepid champions of our honour; but to 
render our feeble assistance towards promoting that national feel- 
me which their triumphs are calculated to inspire. 
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Oliver Hazard Perry is the eldest son of Christopher Raymond 


Perry, Esq. of the United States navy. He was born at New- % 
port, Rhode Island, in August, 1785, and being early destined for h 
the navy, he entered the service in 1798, as midshipman, on board : 
the sloop of war General Greene, then commanded by his father. 

When that ship went out of commission he was transferred to a , 
squadron destined to the Mediterranean, where he served during ; 
the Tripolitan war. His extreme youth prevented his having an ; 
opporiunity of distinguishing himself; but the faithfulness and in- 


telligence with which he discharged the duties of his station, 
recommended him greatly to the favour of his superior officers ; ) 
while his private virtues, and the manly dignity of his deportment, 
commanded the friendship and respect of his associates. 

On returning from the Mediterranean he continued sedulously 
attentive to his profession, and though the reduction of the navy, 
and the neglect into which it fell during an interval of peace, dis- 
heartened many of the officers, and occasioned several to resign, 
yet he determined to adhere to its fortunes, confident that it must 
at some future period rise to importance. It would be little 
interesting to enumerate the different vessels in which he served, 
or fo trace his advances through the regular grades. In 1810, 
we find he was ordered to the United States schooner Revenge, 
as lieutenant commandant. This vessel was attached to the 
squadron of Commodore Rodgers, at New London, and employed 
in cruising in the Sound, to enforce the embargo act. In the fol- 
lowing spring he had the misfortune to lose the Revenge on Watch 
Hill Reef, opposite Stoney Town. He had sailed from Newport, 
late in the evening, for New London, with an easterly wind, 
accompanied by a fog. In the morning he found himself enve- 
foped in a thick mist, with a considerable swell going. In this 2 
situation, without any possibility of ascertaining where he was, or 
of guarding against surrounding dangers, the vessel was carried 
on the reef, and soon went to pieces. On this occasion Perry 
gave proofs of that admirable coolness and presence of mind for 
which he is remarkable. He used every precaution to save the 
guns and property, and was in a great measure successful. He 
got off all the crew in perfect safety, and was himself the last to 
leave the wreck. His conduct in respect to this disaster under- 
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went examination by a ceurt of inquiry, at his own request, and 
he was not merely acquitted of all blame, but highly applauded 
for the judgment, intrepidity, and perseverance he had displayed. 
The secretary of the navy, Mr. Hamilton, also wrete him a very 
complimentary letter on the occasion. 

Shortly after this event he returned to Newport, being pecu- 
liarly attracted thither by a tender attachment for Miss Mason, 
daughter of Dr. Mason, and niece of the Hon. Christopher 
Champlin of the United States senate; a lovely and interesting 
young lady, whom he soon after married. 

At the beginning of 1812 he was promoted to the rank of mas- 
ter and commander, and ordered to the command of the flotilla of 
gun-boats stationed at the harbour of New-York. He remained 
on this station about a year; during which time he employed him- 
self diligently in disciplining his crew to serve either as landsmen 
or mariners ; and brought his flotilla into an admirable state of pre- 
paration for active operations. 

The gun-boat service, however, is at best but an irksome employ. 
Nothing can be more dispiriting for ardent and daring minds 
than to be obliged to skulk about harbours and rivers, cramped 
up in these diminutive vessels, without the hope of exploit to atozie 
for present inconvenience. Perry soon grew tired of this ingio- 
rious service, and applied to the secretary of the navy to be or- 
dered to a more active station, aud mentioned the Lakes as the 
one he should prefer. His request was immediately complied with, 
and he received orders to repair to Sackett’s Harbour, Lake On- 
tario, with a body of mariners to reinforce the squadron under Come 
modore Chauncey. So popular was he among the honest tars un- 
der his command, that no sooner was the order known than nearly 
the whole of the crews volunteered to accompany him. 

In a few days he was ready to depart, and tearing himself from 
the comforts of home, and the endearments of a young and beautiful 
wife and blooming child, he set off at-the head of a large number 
of chosen seamen, on his expedition to the wilderness. ‘The rivers 
being completely frozen over, they were obliged to perform the 
journey by land, in the depth of winter. The greatest order and 
good humour, however, prevailed throughout the little band of ad- 
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venturers, to whom the whole expedition seemed a kind of frolic, 
and who were delighted with what they termed a land cruise. 

Not long after the arrival of Perry at Sackett’s Harbour, Com- 
modore Chauncey, who entertained a proper opinion of his merits, 
detached him to Lake Erie, to take command of the squadron on 
that station, and to superintend the building of additional vessels. 
The American force at that time on the Lake consisted but of 
several small vessels; two of the best of which had recently 
been captured from the enemy in a gallant style by Captain Elliot, 
from under the very batteries of Malden. The British force was 
greatly superior, and commanded by Commodore Barclay, an able 
and well tried officer. Commodore Perry immediately applied 
himself to increase his armament, and having ship carpenters 
from the Atlantic coast, and using extraordinary exertions, two brigs 
of twenty guns each were soon launched at Erie, the American 
port on the Lake. 

While the vessels were constructing, the British squadron 
hovered off the harbour, but offered rio molestation. At length, 
his vessels being equipped and manned, on the fourth of August 
Commodore Perry succeeded in getting his squadron over the bar 

' at the mouth of the harbour. ‘The water on the bar was but five 
feet deep, and the large vessels had to be buoyed over: this was 
accomplished in the face of the British, who fortunately did not 
think proper to make an attack. The next day he sailed in pur- 
suit of the enemy, but returned on the eighth, without having 
encountered him. Being reinforced by the arrival of the brave 
Elliot, accompanied by several officers and eighty-nine sailors, 
he was enabled completely to man his squadron, and again set 
sail on the twelfth, in quest of the enemy. On the fifteenth he 
arrived at Sandusky Bay, where the American army under Gene- 
ral Harrison lay encamped. From thence he cruised off Mal- 
den, where the British squadron remained at anchor, under the 
guns of the fort. The appearance of Perry’s squadron spread 
great alarm on shore; the women and children ran shrieking 
about the place, expecting an immediate attack. ‘The Indians, 
we are told, looked on with astonishment, and urged the British 
to go out and fight. Finding the enemy not disposed to venture 
a battle, Commodore Perry returned to Sandusky. 
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Nothing of moment happened until the morning of the tenth 
of September. The American squadron were, at that time, lying 
at anchor in Put-in-Bay, and consisted of 


Brig Lawrence, Com. Perry, 20 guns. 
Niagara, Capt. Elliot, 20 
Caledonia, Purser M‘Grath, 3 
Sch. Ariel, Lieutenant Packet, 4 
Scorpion, Sailing-Master Champlin, 2 
Somers, Almy, 2 and 2 swivels 
Tigress, | Lieutenant Conklin, 1 
Porcupine, Mid. G. Senat, 1 
Sloop ‘Trippe, —_ Lieutenant Smith, 1 


a4 guns. 


At sunrise they discovered the enemy, and immediately got 
under way and stood for him with a light wind at southwest. The 


British force consisted of 


Ship Detroit, 19 guns, 1 on pivot, and 2 
howitzers. 
Queen Charlotte, 17 1 on pivot. 
Sch. Lady Prevost, i3 1 do. 
Brig Hunter, 10 
Sloop Little Belt, 3 
Sch. Chippeway, 1 2 swivels. 


63 guns. 


At 10 A. M. the wind haled to the southeast and brought our 
squadron to windward. Commodore Perry then hoisted his Union 
Jack, having for a motto, the dying words of the valiant Law- 
rence, “ Don’t give up the ship!” It was received with repeated 
cheerings by the officers and crews. And now having formed 
his line he bore for the enemy; who likewise cleared for action, 
and haled up his courses. It is deeply interesting to picture to 
ourselves the advances of these gallant and well-matched squad- 
rons to a contest, where the strife must be obstinate and sangui- 
nary, and the event decisive of the fate of almost an empire. 

The lightness of the wind occasioned them to approach each other | | 
but slowly, and prolonged the awful interval of suspense and 
anxiety that precedes a battle. This is the time when the stoutest | 
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heart beats quick, “and the boldest holds his breath ;”’ it is the 
still moment of direful expectation; of fearful looking out for 
slaughter and destruction ; when even the glow of pride and am- 
bition is chilled for a while, and nature shudders at the awful jeop- 
ardy of existence. ‘The very order and regularity of naval disci- 
pline heighten the dreadful quiet of the moment. No busile, no 
noise prevails to distract the mind, except at intervals the shrill 
piping of the boatswain’s whistle, or a murmuring whisper among 
the men, who, grouped around their guns, earnestly regard the 
movements of the foe, now and then stealing a wistful glance at 
the countenances of their commanders. In this manner did the 
hostile squadrons approach each other, in mute watchfulness and 
terrible tranquillity ; when suddenly a bugle was sounded from on 
board the enemy’s ship Detroit, and loud huzzas immediately 
burst forth from all their crews. 

No sooner did the Lawrence come within reach of the enemies’ 
long guns, than they opened a heavy fire upon her, which, from the 
shoriness of her guns, she was unable to return. Commodore 
Perry, without waiting for his schooners, kept on his course in 
such gallant and determined style that the enemy supposed it was 

his intention to board. In a few minutes, having gained a nearer 
position, he opened his fire. The length of the enemies’ guns, 
however, gave them vastly the advantage, and the Lawrence was 
excessively cut up without being able to do any great damage in re- 
iurn. Their shot pierced her sides in all directions, killing our 
men on the birth deck and in the steerage, where they had been 
taken down to be dressed. One shot had nearly produced a fatal 
explosion ; passing through the light room it knocked the snuff of 
ihe candle into the magazine ; fortunately the gunner happened te 
see it, and had the presence of mind to extinguish it immediately 
with his hand. 

Indeed, it seemed to be the enemies’ plan to destroy the commo- 
dore’s ship, and thus throw the squadron into confusion. For 
this purpose their heaviest fire was directed at the Lawrence, 
and blazed incessantly upon it from their largest vessels. Finding 
the hazard of his situation, Perry made sail, and directed the other 
vessels to follow for the purpose of closing with the foe. The 
tremendous fire, however, to which he was exposed, soon cut away 
every brace and bowline, and the Lawrence became unmanageable. 
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Even in this disastrous plight she sustained the action.for upwards 
of two hours, within canister distance, though for a great part of 
the time he could not get more than three guns to bear upon her 
antagonists. It was admirable to behold the perfect order and regu- 
larity that prevailed among her valiant and devoted crew, throughout 
this scene of horror. No trepidation, no confusion occurred, even 
for an instant; as fast as the men were wounded they were carried 
below and others stept into their places ; the dead remained where 
they fell until after the action. At this juncture the fortune of the 
battle trembled on a point, and. the enemy believed the day their 
own. ‘The Lawrence was reduced to a mere wreck; her decks 
were streaming with blood, and covered with mangled limbs and 
the bodies of the slain; nearly the whole of her crew was either 
killed or wounded ; her guns were dismounted, and the commodore 
and his officers helped to work the last that was capable of service. 

Amidst all this peril and disaster the youthful commander is said 
to have remained perfectly composed, maintaining a serene and 
cheerful countenance, uttering no passionate or agitated expression, 
giving out his orders with calmness and deliberation, and inspirit- 
ing every one around him by his magnanimous demeanour. 

At this crisis, finding the Lawrence was incapable of further 
service, and seeing the hazardous situation of the conflict, he formed 
the bold resolution of shifting his flag. Giving the ship, therefore, 
in charge to Lieutenant Yarnall, who had already distinguished 
himself by his bravery, he haled down his union, bearing the 
motto of Lawrence, and taking it under his arm, ordered to be put 
on board of the Niagara, which was then in close engagement. In 
leaving the Lawrence he gave his pilot choice either to remain on 
board, or accompany him; the faithful fellow told him “ he’d stick 
by him to the last,” and jumped into the boat. He went off from 
the ship in his usual gallant manner, standing up in the stern of the 
boat, until the crew absolutely pulled him down among them. 
Broadsides were levelled at him, and small arms discharged by the 
enemy, two of whose vessels were within musket shot, and a third 
one nearer. His brave shipmates who remained behind, stood 
watching him, in breathless anxiety; the balls struck around him 
and flew over his head in every direction; but the same special 
providence that seems to have watched over ihe youthful hero 
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throughout this desperate battle, conducted him safely through a 
shower of shot, and they beheld with transport his inspiring flag 
hoisted at the mast head of the Niagara. No sooner was he on 
board than Captain Elliet volunteered to put off in a boat and bring 
into action the schooners which had been keptastern by the light- 
ness of the wind ; the gallant offer was accepted, and Elliot left 
the Niagara to put it in execution. 

About this time the commodore saw, with infinite regret, the 
flag of the Lawrence come down. ‘The event was unavoidable; 
she had sustained the whole fury of the enemy, and was rendered 
incapable of defence; any further show of resistance would but 
have been most uselessly and cruelly to have provoked carnage 
among the relics of her brave and mangled crew. ‘The enemy, 
however, were not able to take possession of her, and subsequent 
circumstances enabled her again to hoist her flag. 

Commodore Perry now made signal for close action, and the small 
vessels got out their sweeps and made all sail. Finding that the 
Niagara was but little injured, he determined, if possible, to break 
ihe enemy’s line. He accordingly bore up and passed ahead of 
ihe two ships and brig, giving them a raking fire from his starboard 
guns, and also to a large schooner and sloop from his larboard side 
at half pisiol shot. Having passed the whole squadron, he luffed 
up and laid his ship aleng side the British commodore. 'The 
sinaller vessels under the direction of Captain Elliot having, in the 
mean time, got within grape and canister distance, and keeping up 
a well directed fire, the whole of the enemy struck excepting two 
small vessels which attempted to escape, but were taken. 

The engagement lasted about three hours, and never was vic- 
tory more decisive and complete. ‘The captured squadron, as has 
been shown, exceeded ours in weight of metal and number of guns. 
Their crews were also more numerous; ours were a motley col- 
lection, where there were some good seamen, but eked out with 
soldiers, volunteers and boys, and many were on the sick list. 
More prisoners were taken than we had men to guard. The loss 
on both sides was severe. Scarcely any of the Lawrence’s crew 
escaped unhurt. Among those siain was Lieutenant Brooks of the 
marines, a gay and elegant young officer, full of spirit, of amiable 
menners, and remarkable for his personal beauty. Lieutenant Yar- 
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nall, though repeatedly wounded, refused to quit the deck during 
the whole of the action. Commodore Perry, notwithstanding that 
he was continually in the most exposed situations of the battle, 
escaped uninjured; he wore an ordinary seaman’s dress, which, 
perhaps, prevented him from being picked off by the enemies’ 
sharp shooters. He had a younger brother with him on board 
the Lawrence as midshipman, who was equally fortunate in re- 
ceiving no injury, though his shipmates fell all round him. Two 
Indian chiefs had been stationed in the tops of the Detroit to 
shoot down our officers, but when the action became warm, so pa- 
nic struck were they with the terrors of the scene, and the strange 
perils that surrounded them, that they fled precipitately to the 
hold of the ship, where they were found after the battle in a state 
of utter consternation. The bodies of several other Indians are 
said to have been found the next day on the shores of the Lake, 
supposed to have been slain during the engagement and thrown 
overboard. 

It is impossible to state the number of killed on beard the ene- 
my. It must, however, have been very great, as their vessels 
were literally cut to pieces; and the masts of their two principal 
ships so shattered that the first gale blew them overboard. Come 
modore Barclay, the British commander, certainly did himself 
honour by the brave and obstinate resistance which he made. He 
is a fine looking officer, of about thirty-six years of age. He has 
seen much service, having been desperately wounded in the battle 
of Trafalgar, and afterwards losing an arm in another engagement 


with the French. In the present battle he was twice carried be- 


low, on account of his wounds. While below the second time, his 
officer came down and told him that they must strike, as the ships 
were cut to pieces, and the men could not be kept to their guns. 
Commodore Barclay was then carried on deck, and after taking 
a view of their situation, and finding all chance of success was 
over, reluctantly gave orders to strike. 

We have thus endeavoured to lay before our readers as clear 
an account of this important battle as could be gathered from the 
scanty documents that have reached us; though sketched out, we 
are sensible, with a hand but little skilled in nava! affairs. ‘The 
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leading facts, however, are all that a landsman can be expected tu 
furnish, and we trust that this glorious affair will hereafter be re- 
corded with more elaborate care and technical precision. There 
is, however, a distinctness of character about a naval victory, that 
meets the capacily of every mind. There is such a simple unity 
in it; it is so well defined; so complete within itself; so rounded 
by space; so free from those intricacies and numerous parts that 
perplex us in an action on land, that the meanest intellect can fully 
grasp and comprehend it. And then, too, the results are so appa- 
rent; a victory on land is liable to a thousand misrepresentations ; 
retreat is often called falling back, and abandoning the field called 
taking a new position; so that the conqueror is often defrauded of 
half the credit of his victory ; but the capture or destruction of e 
ship is not to be mistaken, and a squadron towed triumphantly inte 
port, is a notorious fact that admits of no contradiction. 

In this battle, we trust, incontrovertible proof is given, if such 
proof were really wanted, that the success of our navy does not 
arise from chance, or superiority of force; but from the cool, de- 
liberate courage, the intelligent minds and naval skill of our offi- 
cers, the spirit of our seamen, and the excellent discipline of our 
ships; from principles, in short, which must insure a frequency of 
prosperous results, and give permanency to the reputation we have 
acquired. We bav. been rapidly adding trophy to trophy, and 
successively driving the enemy from every excuse in which 
he sought te shelter himself from the humiliation of defeat; and 
after having perfectly established our capability of fighting and 
conquering in single ships, we have now gone further, and shown. 
that it is possible for us to face the foe in squadron, and vanquish 
him even though superior in force. 

In casting eur eye over the details of this engagement, we are 
struck with the prominent part which the commander takes in 
the contest. We realize in his dauntless exposure and individual 
prowess, what we have read in heroic story, of the warrior, 
streaming like a meteor through the fight, and working wonders 
with his single arm. ‘The fate of the combat seemed to rest upon 
his sword; he was the master spirit that directed the storm of 
battle, moving amid flames, and smoke, and death, and mingling , 
wherever the struggle was most desperaie and deadly. After 
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sustaining in the Lawrence the whole blaze of the enemy’s cam 
nonry ; after fighting until all around him was wreck and carnage ; 
we behold him, looking forth from his shattered deck, with un- 
ruffled countenance, on the direful perils that environed him, cal- 
culating with wary eye the chances of the battle, and suddenly 
launching forth on the bosom of the deep, to shift his flag on 
board another ship, then in the hottest of the action. This was 
cone of those master strokes by which great events are achieved, 
and great characters stamped, as it were, at a single blow—-which 
bespeak the rare combination of the genius to conceive, the 
promptness to decide, and the boldness to execute. Most com- 
manders have such glorious chances for renown, some time or 
another, within their reach; but it requires the nerve of a hero to 
grasp the perilous opportunity. We behold Perry following up 
his daring movement with sustained energy—dashing into the 
Squadron of the enemy—breaking their line—raking starboard 
and larboard—and in this brilliant style achieving a consummate 
Victory. 

But if we admire his presence of mind and dauntless valour in 
the hour of danger, we are ne less delighted with his modesty and 
self command amidst the flush of triumph. A courageous heart 
may carry a man stoutly through the battle, but it argues some 
strong qualities of head to drain unmoved the intoxicating cup of 
victory. The first care of Perry was to attend to the comfort of 
the suffering crews of both squadrons. The sick and wounded 
were landed as soon as possible, and every means taken to alle- 
viate the miseries of their situation. The officers who had fallen, 
on both sides, were buried on Sunday morning, on an island in the 
lake, with the honours of war. ‘To the surviving officers he ad- 
vanced a loan of one thousand dollars, out of his own limited 
purse—but, in short, his behaviour in this respect is best expressed 
in the words of Commodore Barclay, who, with generous warmth 
and frankness, has declared that “the conduct of Perry towards 
the captive officers and men was sufficient, of itself, to immortal 


ize him!” 

The letters which he wrote announcing the intelligence were 
remarkably simple and laconic. 'To the secretary of the navy 
he observes. “ It has pleased the Almighty to give to the arms of 
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the United States a sicnal victory over their eneinies on this lake 
The British squadron, consisting of two ships, two brigs, one 
schooner, and one sloop, have this moment surrendered to the 
force under my command, after a sharp conflict.” This has been 
called an tinitation of Nelson’s letter after the battle of the Nile; 
but it was choosing a noble precedent, and the important national 
results-ef the victory Justified the language. Independent of the 
vast accession of glory to our flag, this conquest insured the cap- 
ture of Detroit—the rout of the British armies—the subjugation 
of the whole peninsula of Upper Canada, and, if properly fol- 
lowed up, the triumphant success of our northern war. Well 
might he say “ it has pleased the Almighty,” when, by this achieve- 
ment, he beheld immediate tranquillity restored to an immense 
extent of country. Mothers no longer shrunk aghast, and clasped 
their infants to their breasts, when they heard the shaking of the 
forest or the howling of the blast—the aged sire no longer 
dreaded the shades of night, lest ruin should burst upon him in the 
hour of repose, and his cottage be laid desolate by the firebrand 
and the scalping knife—Michigan was rescued from the dominion 
of the sword, and quiet and security once more settled on the ha- 
rassed frontiers, from Huron to Niagara. 

But we are particularly pleased with his subsequent letter giving 
the particulars of the battle. It is so chaste, so moderate and 
perspicuous ; equally free from vaunting exultation and affected 
modesty ; neither obtruding himself upon notice, nor pretending 
to keep out of sight. His own individual services may be ga- 
thered from the letter, though not expressly mentioned; indeed, 
where the fortune of the day depended so materially upon himself, 
it was impossible to give a faithful narrative without rendering him- 
self conspicuous. 

We are led to notice these letters thus particularly, because 
that we find the art of letter writing is an accomplishment as rare 
as it is important among our military gentlemen. We are tired of 
the valour of the pen, and the victories of the inkhorn. There 
is acommon French proverb, “Grand parleur, mauvais combat- 
tant,’ which we could wish to see introduced into our country, 
and engraven on the swords of our officers. We wish to see 
them confine themselves in their letters to simple facts, neither 
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swaggering before battle, nor vaunting afterwards. It is unwise 
to boast before, for the event may. prove disastrous—and it is 
superfluous to boast afterwards, for the event speaks for itself. 
He who promises nothing may with safety perform nothing, and 
will receive praise if he perform but little; but he who promises 
much will receive small credit unless he perform miracles. If a 
commander have done well, he may be sure the public will find it 
out, and their gratitude will be in proportion to his modesty. 
Admiration is a coin which, if left to ourselves, we lavish pro- 
fusely, but we always close the hand when dunned for it. 

Commodore Perry, like most of our naval officers, is yet in the 
prime of youth. He is of a manly and prepossessing appearance 3 
mild and anassuming in his address, amiable in his disposition, and 
of great firmness and decision. Though early launched among the 
familiar scenes of naval life, (and nowhere is familiarity more apt 
to be licentious and encroaching,) yet the native gentility and so- 
ber dignity of his deportment always chastened, without restrain- 
ing, the freedom of intimacy. It is pleasing thus to find public ser- * 
vices accompanied by private virtues; to discover no drawbacks 
on our esteem ; no base alloy in the man we are disposed to ad- 
mire; but a character full of moral excellence, of high-minded 
courtesy, and pure, unsullied honour. 

Were any thing wanting to perpetuate the fame of this victory, 
it would be sufficiently memorable from the scene where it was 
fought. This war has been distinguished by new and peculiar 
characteristics. Naval warfare has been carried into the interior 
of a continent, and navies, as if by magic, launched from among 
the depths of the forest. The bosoms of peaceful lakes which, 
but a short time since, were scarcely navigated by man, except to 
be skimmed by the light canoe of the savage, have all at once been 
ploughed by hostile ships. The vast silence that had reigned for 
ages on those mighty waters, was broken by the thunder of artil- 
lery, and the affrighted savage stared with amazement from his co- 
vert, at the sudden apparition of a seafight amid the solitudes, of 
the wilderness. 

The peal of war has once sounded on that lake, but probably 
will never sound again. ‘The last roar of cannonry that died along 


her shores, was the expiring note of British domination. ‘Tinuse 
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vast internal seas will, perhaps, never again be the separating space 
between contending nations; but will be embosomed within a 
mighty empire; and this victory, which decided their fate, will 
stand unrivalled and alone, deriving lustre and perpetuity from its 
singleness. 

In future times, when the shores of Erie shall hum with busy 
population ; when towns and cities shall brighten where now extend 
the dark and tangled forest ; when ports shall spread their arms, and 
lofty barks shall ride where now the canoe is fastened to the stake ; 
when the present age shall have grown into venerable antiquity, 
and the mists of fable begin to gather round its history ; then will 
the inhabitants of Canada look back to this battle we record, as one 
of the romantic achievements of the days of yore. It will stand 
first on the page of their local legends, and in the marvellous tales 
of the borders. The fisherman, as he loiters along the beach, will 
point to seme half buried cannon, corroded with the rust of time, 
and will speak of ocean warriors that came from the shores of the 
Atlantic—while the boatman, as he trints nis sail to the breeze, will 
chant in rude ditties the name of Perry—the early hero of Lake 


Erie. 
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For the Analectic Magazine. 


OBITUARY. 


“ Dixp on the eighth of October last, at the seat of John R. 
Livingston, Esq. Miss Julia Eliza Montgomery Livingston, daugh- 
ter of Edward Livingston, Esq. of New Orleans, aged 19—vone 
of the most lovely and accomplished young women of the age.” 


New-York Gazette. 


To this brief, though comprehensive eulogium, all who were 
acquainted with the subject of it, must consider her as emi- 
nently entitled. Her many virtues and amiable qualities, while 
they render her loss more msupportable to her disconsolate 
relations, entitle her to a distinguished rank in the history of her 
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sex. It is by holding up as a bright example one so nearly 
approximating fo perfection, that more effect is produced than by 
all the rules that can be written, to improve the female character. 
In her were seen, admirably harmonized, a combination of qua- 
lities apparently incompatible. To a deportment at once easy, 
affable, and engaging, she united a pride truly becoming, and 
an air of dignity, majestic and impressive. At times gay and 
animated, and participating in social mirth and innocent recre- 
ation, yet never losing for a moment a most perfect self com- 
mand, or in the smallest degree overstepping the bounds of that 
delicate decerum, which is one of the brightest gems in the cha- 
racter of woman. She was endued with a mind finely organized 
and highly cultivated; governed by a discriminating judgment, 
and embellished by a lively imagination. All her pursuits be- 
spoke a classical refinement of taste, and an exquisite idea of the 
graceful and the beautiful. With these high claims to mental dis- 
tinction, she possessed a diffidence truly feminine, free from all 
pedantry, shrinking from ostentatious display, and, indeed, requi- 
ring to be studied in order to be known. Her temper was uncom- 
monly serene and equal, never agitated by passion, or ruffled by 
any harsh emotion; but breathing a spirit of gentle benevolence 
and sweet complacency. ‘'Tenderly alive to the happiness of her 
relatives and friends—kind and condescending to her inferiors— 
in all her words and in all her deeds continually shone forth 
those amiable charities, and radiant virtues, that emanate from a 
pure and noble heart. ‘‘ Nature, too, as if desirous that so 
bright a production of her skill should be set in the fairest light, 
had bestowed on her every bodily accomplishment.” Her form 
was above the middle size, slender and fragile, but admirably pro- 
portioned—her every motion was grace personified, and her every 
action spoke the lady. A weak constitution, often the attendant 
on a superior mind, gave to her countenance an extreme delicacy, 
and an air touchingly interesting. Its beauty consisted, not in a 
monotonous symmetry, or unmeaning regularity of feature, but in 
a general expression of exquisite refinement, of high-wrought 
elegance, of sweet and tempered dignity, that conveyed an imme- 
diate idea of the rare and spotless soul that animated it. To see 
was to admire—te know was to esteem and leve her: and the 
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affection she once inspired was unchanging, for further intimacy 
did but develop new excellencies. We have never before known 
a character of either sex without alloy, or whose virtues were not} 
im some degree eclipsed by the dark interposition of some ble- | 
mish; but in the one now under contemplation we look for such} 
blemish in vain. Indeed, she appeared to be “ the model of that 
perfect character which the poets are fond of delineating, rather 
as a fiction of the imagination than in the hope of ever seeing it 
really existing.” 
Thus rarely endowed by nature, and accomplished by educa- 
tion; amiably virtuous, tenderly affectionate, modestly intelligent, 
and eminently beautiful; it was the hard lot of her relations to be- 
hold her suddenly smitten by consumption, fading before their 
eyes, and sinking rapidly and irretrievably into the tomb. To be 
thus cut off in the bloom of youth and pride of loveliness—to be 
snatched from the world when every thing seemed within her 
reach that could render life desirable—is a fate, which, while we 
bow with reverence to the inscrutable designs of an allwise provi- 
dence, we must regard as peculiarly lamentable. The only con- 
Bolation that can be offered to a fond father and a wide circle of 
afflicted relatives, is the confident hope, that her gentle spirit has 
Jeft this world for an abode more congenial to ifs nature, and a 
society more worthy of its purity—ikhe blest communion of kin- ; 
dred souls made perfect. "t 
Lucretia. F 
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ANECDOTES OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


{From his Memoirs by Mr. Northcote, recently published in England. ] 


“Wen young Reynolds first came to London, he was sent 
by his master to make a purchase for him at a sale of pictures, 
and it being a collection of some consequence, the auction-room 
was uncommonly crowded. Reynolds was at the upper end of 
the room, near the auctioneer, when he perceived a considerable 
bustle at the farther part of the room, near the door, which he 
could not account for, and at first thought somebody had fainted, 
as the crowd and heat were so great. However, he soon heard 
the name of ‘Mr. Pope, Mr. Pope,’ whispered from every mouth ; 
for it was Mr. Pope himself, who then entered the room. Imme- 
diately every person drew back to make a free passage for the 
distinguished poet, and all those on each side held out their hands 
for him to,touch as he passed; Reynolds, although not in the front 
row, put out his hand also, under the arm of the person who stood 
before him, and Pope took hold of his hand, as he likewise did to 
allas he passed. ‘This was the only time that Reynolds ever saw 
that great poet.” ( 

“ Whilst pursuing his studies at Rome, several other English 
artists were also there, particularly Mr. Juhn Astley, who had 
been his fellow pupil in the school of Hudson, and of whom 
Reynolds used to say that Astley would rather run three miles 
to deliver his message by word of mouth than venture to write a 
note. 

“Tt was a usual custom with the English painters at Rome to 
meet in the evenings for conversation, and frequently to make lit- 
tle excursions together in the country. On one of those occa- 
sions, on a summer afternoon, when the season was particularly 
hot, the whole company threw off their coats, as being an encum- 
brance to them, except poor Astiey, who alone showed great 
reluctance to take off his. This seemed very unaccountable to 
his companions, when some jokes made on his singularity at last 
obliged him to take his coat off also. ‘The mystery was then 
immediately explained; for it appeared that the hinder part of 
his waistcoat was made, by way of thriftiness, out of one of his 
own pictures, and thus displayed a tremendous waterfall on his 
back, to the great diversion of al] the spectators.” 
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“Jt is a curious circumstance, and scarcely to be credited in 
the life of an artist so refined, who seems, even from the earliest 
dawning of his genius, to have devoted himself to the service of 
the graces, that he should ever have been, at any pericd, a carica- 
turist. Yet this was actually the case during his residence at 
Rome, where he painted several pictures of that kind; particu- 
farly one which is a sort of parody of Raffaelle’s School of Athens, 
comprising about thirty figures, and representing most of the En- 
elish zentlemen then in that city: this picture, I have been in- 
formed, is now in the possession of a Mr. Joseph Henry, of Straf- 
fan, in Treland, whose portrait also it contains.” 

“ The earliest specimen he gave of his improvement in the art, 
was the head of a boy ina Turkish turban, richly painted, some- 
thing in the style of Rembrandt, which being much talked of, 
induced his old master, Hudson, to pay him a visil, when it se 
much aitracted his attention that he called every day to see it in 
its progress, and perceiving at last no trace of his own manner left, 
he exclaimed, ‘By G—, Reynolds, you don’t paint so well as 
when you left England » 

« At the time when Sir Joshua resided in Newport-street, he 
one afternoon, accompanied by his sister Frances, paid a visit to 
the Misses Cotterel!, who liv ed much in the fashionable world. 
Johnson was also of the party on this tea visit, and at that time 
being very poor, he was, as might be expected, rather shabbily 
and slov enly apparelled. The maid servant, by accident, attended 
at the deor to let them in, but did not know Johnson, although he 
had been a frequent visitor at the house, he having always been 
attended by the man servant. Johnson was the last of the three 
that came in, when the servant maid, seeing this uncouth and dirty 
figure of a man, and not conceiving he could be one of the com- 
pany who came to visit her mistresses, laid hold of his coat just 
as he was going up stairs, and pulled him back again, saying, ‘ You 
fellow, what is your business here? {[ suppose you intended to 
rob the house.’ ‘This most unlucky accident threw poor Johnson 
into such a fit of shame and anger, that he roared out like a bull, 
for he could not immediately articulate, and was with difficulty at 
last able to utter, ‘What have | done? What have I done” 
Nor could he recover himself for the remainder of the evening 
from this mortifying circumstance.” 

“In unison with the preceding anecdote of the doctor, whose 
external appearance had so much deceived the servant at the 
Misses Cotterell, I may also note that Johnson, it is well known, 
was as remarkably uncouth in lis gait and action, as slovenly in 
his dress; insomuch as to attract the attention of passengers who 
by chance met him in the street. Once, particularly, he was thus 
annoved by an impertinent fellow, who noticed him, and insultingly 
imitated him so ludicrously, that the doctor could not avoid see- 
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ing it, and was ontiged to resent if, which he did in this manner :— 
Ah? said Johnson, ‘ you are a very weak fellow, and [ will con- 
vince you of it; when immediately he gave hima blow which 
knocked the man out of the footpath into the dirty street, flat on 
his back, and the doctor walked calmly on.” 

* Roubiliac, the famous sculptor, desired of Sir Joshua that he 
would introduce him to Dr. Johnson, at the time when the doctor 
lived in Gough-square, Fleet-street. His object was to prevail on 
Johnson to write an epitaph for a monument on which Roubiliac 
was then engaged, for Westminster Abbey. Sir Joshua accord- 
ingly introduced the sculptor to the doctor, they being strangers 
to each other, and Johnson received him with much civility , and 
took them up into a garret, which he considered as his library, 
in which, besides his books, all covered with dust, there was an 
old crazy deal table, and a still worse and elder elbow chair, hay- 
ing only three legs. In this chair Johnson seated himself, after 
having, with considerable dexterity and evident practice, first 
drawn it up against the wall, which served to support it on that 
side on which the leg was defivient. He then took up his pen, and 
demanded what they wanted him te write. On this Roubiliac, 
who was a true Frenchman, (as may be seen by his works,) began 
a most bombastic and ridiculous harangue, on what he thought 
should be the kind of epitaph most proper for the purpose, “all 
which the doctor was to write down for him in correct language ; 
when Johnson, who could not suffer any one to dictate to him, 
quickly interrupted him in an angry tone of voice, saying * come, 
come, sir, let us have no more of this bombastic ridiculous rhodo- 
montade, but let me know, in simple language, the name, cha- 
racter, aud quality of the person whose epitaph you intend te 
have me write.” 

‘‘ Such was the first interview of two men, both eminent for 
senius; and of Roubiliac | may here record another anecdote, 
which took place on the return of that sculptor from Rome, when 
he paid a visit to Reynolds, and expressed himself in raptures op 
what he had seen on the continent—on the exquisite beauty of 
the works ef antiquity—and the captivating and luxuriant splen- 
dour of Bernini. ‘ It is natural to suppose,’ said he, ‘that I was 
infinitely impatient till | had taken a survey of my own perlorm- 
ances in Westminster Abbey, after having seen such a variety of 
excellence, and by G—, my own work looked to me meager and 
starved, as if made of nothing but tobacco pipes.” 

“ There is no doubt that Miss Reynolds gained much of his 
(Johnson's) ¢ ee will, by her good-humoured attention to his ex+ 
traordinary pre ditection for tea, ‘he himself saying, that he wished 
his tea-kettle never to be cold; but Sir Joshua having once, whilst 
spending the evening at Mr. Cumberland’s, reminded him of the 
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enormous quantity he was swallowing, observing that he had drank 
eleven cups, Johnson replied, ‘ Sir, I did not count your glasses 
of wine—why then should you number up my cups of tea?” 

“ David Garrick sat many times to Sir Joshua Reynolds for 
different portraits. At one of these sittings he gave a very lively 
account of his having sat once for his portrait to an indifferent 

ainter, whom he wantonly teased; for when the artist had worked 
on the face till he had drawn it very correctly, as he saw it at the 
time, Garrick caught an opportunity, whilst the painter was not 
looking at him, totally to change his countenance and expression, 
when the poor painter patiently worked on to alter the picture, 
and make it like what he then saw ; and when Garrick perceived 
that it was thus altered, he seized another opportunity, and changed 
his countenance to a third character, which, when the poor tanta- 
lized artist perceived, he, in a great rage, threw down his pallet 
and pencils, saying he believed he was painting from the devil, and 
would do no more to the picture.” 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds had it long in contemplation to paint a 
picture of an extensive composition, purposely to display the 
various powers of David Garrick as an actor. The principal 
figure in the front was to have been a full length of Garrick, in his 
own proper habit, in the action of speaking a prologue, surrounded 
by groups of figures representing him in all the different cha- 
racters, by personifying which he had gained some fame on the 
stage. 

“ This scheme Sir Joshua described to Garrick at the time he 
was painting his portrait; and Garrick expressed great pleasure 
when he heard it, and seemed to enjoy the idea prodigiously, say- 
ing, ‘ that will be the very thing I desire 5 the only way, by G—, 
that I can be handed down to posterity.” 

“ Dr. Mudge, when in Garrick’s company at Mount Edge- 

cumbe, heard him say that his regard for his mother’s peace ¢ and 
happiness prevented him from appearing on the stage till after her 
death, and that he imagined this circumstance greatly contributed 
to the vast success he had met with; ; for being then turned of thirty, 
his judgment was more mature, and occasioned his av oiding many 
errors which he might have run into had he begun earlier in life. 

“ T also remember to have heard old Dr. Chauncey say, at Sir 
Joshua’s table, that he saw Garrick at his first appearance on the 
stage in Goodman’s Fields, at which time he was infinitely more 
excellent, more purely natural, than afterwards, when he had 
acquired many stage tricks and bad habits.”’ 

“ On the morning after Garrick had appeared in the part of 
King Richard IH. Gibbon the historian called on Sir Joshua, when 
he mentioned his having been at the play on the preceding eve- 
ning, and immediately began to criticise Garrick’s manner of activg 
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that character. He said he thought he gave it, in the first scenes, 
a mean, creeping, vulgar air, totally failing in the impression of a 
prince; and in the latter part so very different a cast, that it did 
not seem to be the same person, and therefore not in ‘harmony as 
a whole.” 

» “ Tt has been related as an anecdote, that on one of the evenings 
when Sir Joshua delivered his discourses at the academy, and 
when the audience was, as usual, numerous, and composed prin- 
cipally of the learned and great, the Earl of C———, who was 
present, came up to him, saying, ‘ Sir Joshua, you read your dis- 
course in so low a tone, that I could not distinguish one word you 
said.’ ‘To which the president, with a smile, “replied, ‘ that was 
to my advantage.’ ”’ 


_ 


THEORY OF WINDS. 
{From Playfair’s Outlines of Natural Philosophy. 


THE principal cause of those currents of air to which we 
give the name of Winds, is the disturbance of the equilibrium of 
the atmosphere by the unequal distribution of heat. 

“ In order that an equilibrium may take place in an elastic fluid, 
circumfused about a solid, to which it gravitates, every level stra~ 
tum of the fluid, that is, every stratum, which, when continued 
round, cuts the directions of gravity everywhere at right angles, 
should be of the same density, and, therefore, of the same tem- 
perature. As this is not the case, the equilibrium of the atmo- 
sphere i is inconsistent with the actual distribution of heat on the 
earth’s surface. 

“The general tendency, in such circumstances, is for the 
heavier columns to displace the lighter, and for the air at the sur- 
face to move from the poles towards the equator. The only 
supply for the air thus constantly abstracted from the higher lati- 
tudes, must be produced by a counter current in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, carrying back the air from the equator to 
wards the poles. ‘The quantity of air transported by these oppo- 
site currents, is so nearly equal, that the average weight of the 
air, as measured by the barometer, is the same in all places of the 
earth. 

“If the surface of the earth were wholly covered with water, 
so that there was no part of it more disposed than another to 
obstruct the motion of the air, or that had a greater capacity than 
another of acquiring or communicating heat, the air would pro- 
bably circulate continually in this manner from the poles to the 
equator, and back again, without any irregularity whatseever. 
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“ In consequence of the rotation of the earth on its axis, an- 
other motion is combined with that of the currents just described. 
The air, which is constantly moving from points where the earth’s 
motion on its axis is slower, to those where it is quicker, cannot 
have precisely the same motion eastward with the part of the sur- 
face over which it is passing, and therefore must, relatively te 
that surface, describe a curve having its convexity turned to the 
east. The two currents, therefore, from the opposite hemis- 
pheres, when they meet toward the middle of the earth, have 
each acquired an apparent motion westward ; and as their opposite 
motions from south and north must destroy one another, nothing 
will remain but this motion, by which they will go on together, 

4 and form a wind blowing directly from the east. 

“This is the cause of the Trade Wind, which (with certain 
exceptions) blows continually between thewappics. or rather be- 
tween 30° on one side of the equator, and S@ on the other. 

“The Trade Wind declines somewhat from due east towards 
the paralle! to which the sun is vertical at different seasons of the 
year. As the sun approaches the southern tropic, the Trade 
Wind is directed somewhat to the south; and as he approaches 
the northern, somewhat to the north. —__ 

‘“‘ "The cause usually assigned for the Trade Wind, is the con- 
stant motion towards the west of the spot to which the sun is verti- 
cal, and where, of course, the rarefaction is greatest. This, it 
is s supposed, draws along witb it the air from the east. This, 
however, is by no means satis ‘factory, and it seems certain, that 
if the Trade Wind were produced in this way, it must have great 
rapidity, in place of being a gentle breeze, at the rate of seven 
o: eight miles an hour. 

«Phe opinion that the Trade Wind is preduced by the air in 
ifs motion southward falling back towards the west, is mentioned, 
but rejected by Halley. It has since been espoused by Franklin 
and La Place, and is, on the whole, less objectionable than any 
other.’ 

‘‘ Sudden and strong gales of wind appear almost always te 
wise from a diminution of the weight of the air in the tract 
where the wind prevails, and are accompanied, or preceded, by 
a fall of the barometer. 

« "Phe sudden sinking of the barometer almost always indicates 
a gale of wind, though ; a gale that is sometimes at a considerable 
distance. When the barometer begins to rise, it is a symptom 
that the gale has reached its hei: sht; and though it may still con- 
tinue to hlow for a long time, it is usually with decreasing violence. 

“ Notwithstanding these irregularities, there is-in most coun- 
tries a tendency to periodical winds, more or less remarkable, ac- 


cording to the steadiness of the climate.” 
° 
































POETRY. 


For the Analecite Magazine. 


THE SEAT. 


FANCY! dear forest tripping quecn, 
Forever near, yet never seen ! 

if e’er thy footsteps lov’d to stray 
Alone through solitary way, 

Where never wandering sunbeams glide, 
And everlasting shadows bide; 

Ff e’er thou sought’st the devious glen, 
Far from noisy haunts of men; 

Along whose wild and rocky way 

The leaping torrent loves to play, 
Come and abide im this lone scene, 
Mid hoary cliffs and messes green. 


Here thou may’st sit apart from ail, 
Luil'd by the gushing water fall, 
Whose whirling tide is seen to leap, 
With headstrong rage, adown the sieep, 
Scattering its glittering mists above, 
And gemming all th’ o’erhanging grove; 
And as its soft care-scothing sound 
Plavs on the rapt ear all around, 
Awake some wild unstudied strain, 
Such as will please the rural train, 
And tonch the heart of gentle maid, 
By naught but simple nature sway’ 


Or let thy monnting spirit rise, 
And parley with the distant skies, 
That through the twining branches shew 
Just here and there a tint of blue. 
Or listen to the amorous grove 
That woos the vagrant Zephyr’s love ; 
Or in thy magic mirror trace 
Some musing maid, whose sober grace, 
And touching, soul-subduing way, 
Leads many a youth’s light heart astray; 
And often makes him sorely sigh, 
And grieve, sad soul, he searce knows why 


Or if to gloomy thought inclin’d, 
List to the sighing of the wind, 
That finds its sadly moaning way 
Between the rocks all hoary gray, 
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And seems like wailing ghost to tel! 

Of murders in this shadowy dell. 

Then think how from yon dizzy height 
Some care-tired soul might wing its flight 
Quick from this sad world here below, 
And snatch from fate whole years ot we. 


Or think how on some pelting night 
A lone, bewilder’d, wandering wight, 
Benighted far away from home, 
And left in unknown paths to roam ; 
Scar’d by the screechowl’s boding scream, 
Daunted by lightning’s livid gleam, 
And muttering thunder rolling far, 
With hollow sound, and fearful jar, 
Might lose his forest-bounded way, 
And, heedless of the danger, stray 
‘To where yon pine trees frowning keep 
Their watch upon the ridgy steep, 
Whence headlong hurl'd, the screaming wight 
Finds never end to that long night. 


But if inclin’d to sportive mood, 
Seek yon rude rock that breaks tlie flood, 
Along whose sides in eddying play, 
The azure bubbles speed their way. 
And as adown the rapid tide 
The little gandy coxcombs glide, 
Sparkling in rays of varying light, 
And burst with swelling pride outright; 
Think with a smile “ such are our beaux, 
Who sport awhile their Sunday clothes, 
And dazzle us with splendid glare—- 
Then disappear—no one kuows where.” 


Then, goddess! shonldst thou change thy mind, 


And be for exercise inelin’d, 

See yonder blood red floweret peep, 
Just o’er the margin of the steep, 
And trembling wave aye here and there 
With every gentle breath of air. 
Thither, O! Fancy, thou canst flit, 
And in its petal careless sit, 

Where blithely swinging to and fro, 
Sweet airy motion thou wilt know, 
Such as the Elfin pack most love 

At moonlight insome lonely grove 


If these delights, O! goddess dear, 
Can win thy steps to linger here, 


Come, and in this my lonely seat, © 
Thy most enchanting notes repeat. 
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Charm echo from yon trickling cave, 
Call up the river gods that lave 

In the pure bosom of the tide, 

The Dryads that in woods abide, 

And Sylvan lads, from forest rude, 
Where pines old maiden solitude, 

Who many a nymph from bubbling spring, 
Lock’d arm in arm shall with them bring. 
Then, if such fellowship might be, 

And such stout rivals could agree, 

Invite the little Elfin band, 

That dance by moonlight hand in hand, 

W ith that same mischief making wight, 
Who plays such pranks in summer night-< 
Mab’s jester, who, ta please the court 

Of tuiry queen, makes such rare sport 
With dairy maids, and grown up boys, 
Addled by love’s expected joys—— 

I mean Dan Puck, who ties the grass 
Across the path where schoolboys pass. 

W ho trip and tumble on their nose, 

As many a luekless urchin knows. 

And then to grace our rural treat, 

A favour’d guest or two shall meet. 
Young innocence that knows no guile, 
And she who wears the gentlest smile, 
With pure simplicity shall join 

As welcome guests of yours and mine. 
With these we'll spend our blameless time, 
In pleasant talk, or eareless rhyme; 

Nor envy those luxurious wighits 

Who have no soul for such delights. 


GOOD COUNCILS OF CHAUCER. 
{ Written in the agonies of death.} 


Flee from the erowd, and be to virtue true, 
Content with what thou hast, though it be small; 
To hoard brings hate ;--nor lofty things pursue ; 
He who climbs high, endangers many a fall. 
Envy’s a shade that ever waits on fame, 
And oft the sun that raises it, will hide; 
Trace not in life a vast expansive scheme, 
But be thy wishes to thy state allied. 
Be mild to others, to thyself severe-— 
So truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear, 
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Think not of bending all things to thy will, 
Nor vainly hope that fortune shall befriend; 
Inconstant she; but be thou constant still, 
Whate’er betide, unto an honest end. 
Yet needless dangers never madly brave, 
Kick not thy naked foot against a nail; 
Or from experience the solution crave, 
ff well and pitcher strive which shall prevail. 
Be in thy cause asin thy neighbour’s clear-- 
So truth shail shield thee, or from hurt or fear. 


Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 

Be thou; nor at thy lot in life repine; 
He ’seapes all ill whose bosom is resign’d, 

Nor way nor weather shall be always fine. 
Beside, thy home’s not here; a journey this; 

A pilgrim thou: then hie thee on thy way; 
Look up to God, intent on heavenly bliss, 

Take what the road affords, and praises pay. 
Shun brutal lusts, and seek the soul’s high sphere 
So truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear. 





FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
{ By the Rev. Mr. Bland.] 


I would not change for cups of gold 
This little cup that you behold: 

?Tis from the beech that gave a shade 
At noon-day to my village maid. 


I would not change for Persian loom 
The humble matting of my room: 
*Tis of those very rushes twined 
Oft pressed by charming Rosalinde. 


F would not change my lowly wicket 
That opens on her favourite thicket, 
For portal proud, or towers that frown, 
The monuments of old renown. 


T would not change this foolish heart, 
That learns from her to joy or smart, 
For his that burns with love of glory, 
And loses life to live in story. 


Yet in themselves, my heart; my cot, 
My mat, my bowl, I value not; 
But only as they, one and all, 


My lovely Rosalinde recall. 


























LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Ocitvie. This gentleman has returned to the Atlantic cities after about 
two years’ retirement in the western country. During this time he has employed 
himself in revising his former orations, and in writing several new ones. He has 
also prepared critical lectures on a new plan, wherein he recites passages from various 
authors, following each with a critical and philosophical analysis, showing the beau- 
tics and defects, and the causes why disgust and pleasure is excited. Since his reap- 
pearance he has delivered orations and lectures at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New- 
York, and given great satisfaction. 


SELECTED FROM LATE LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. GALT is preparing the second volume of his travels for publication, It will 
contain, besides his observations on the islands of the Archipelago, an account of his 
first voyage to the Levant, supplying those details which he purposely omitted in 
the first volume. In addition to minute circumstantial deseriptions of the existing 
manners, customs, and popular superstitions of the Greeks, Mr. Galt intends to give 
the substance of a statistical survey of the Cyclades, executed by an agent,of the Porte ; 
and will probably also give memoirs relative to recent intrigues in Constantinople, 
and the British authors of the late war between Russia and Turkey. 

During the last three months the public have been gratified by an exhibition of the 
works of Sir Josuva Reyno ups, at the rooms for merly the Shakspeare galiery 
in Pall Mail. The owners of many of the principal pictnres of that great master 
having lent their treasures for the purposes of this exhibition, nearly 150 specimens 
of his transcendent genius have thus been brought into one point of view, and have 
afforded a high treat to the amateurs of fine painting. Sir Joshua required no bet- 
ter proofs of his divine grace, his accurate discrimination, his disciplined taste, and 
his powers of exeeuting the happiest conceptions, than are to be found in every 
variety of composition in this exhibition. All the beauties of the first masters of the 
Ttalian and Flemish schools, with few or none of their offensive peculiarities, are to 
be seen in this assemblage of the original works of our British painter. Modest 
nature, graceful nature, intellectual nature, never appeared in more pleasing 
forms, than in the triumph of art afforded by these various works of our illustrious 
REYNOLDS. 

A new novel from the pen of the authoress of Cecilia, Evelina, &c. will appear 

early in November. 

Mr. Gopwin is engaged on a biographical account of John and Edward Philips, 
the nephews of Milton. 

REPORT OF THE PROGRESS OF CHYMISTRY. A series of most inte- 
resting experiments upon the radiation of heat, has lately been instituted by 
Mr. Delaroche, which are at considerable variance with many of the principal 
conclusions formerly published by Count Rumford in his essays, and by Mr. 
Leslie, in his very excellent inquiry into the nature of heat, and whieh hav. ve 
hitherto been deemed incontrovertible. The celebrated Scheele first, we belicy 
observed the difficulty with which radiant heat made its way through solid adios 
and Mr. Leslic, from the great effect suddenly produced by the interposition of a 
giass sereen between a radiating hot body and a thermometer, was led to conclude 
that glass is absolutely impermeable to radiant calorie ; although at length it is heated 
by the absorption of caloric, and then becomes a radiating body itself. [t is now, 
however, apparently proved that heat may radiate through glass ; but that the rays 
of heat, like those of light, are of different kinds, some possessing the property of 
passing through giass more readily than others. Thus the radiant heat which flows 
from the body of a temperature beneath that of bojiing water, is very difficult!y 
transmitted through a glass screen, hut as the tempersture of the body is inereased 
89 is the facility of the transmission of its rays increased; the radiation of heat frou 
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. hot body to a colder one increasing in a greater proportion than the temperature 
the body is increased. From these facts, were it not for the following one, viz. 

ae a thick serecn of glass, although as permeable to light as a thinner one, does 
not so easily afford a passage to calorific rays as a thin screen, we should be tempted 
o believe that calorie and light are merely modifications of the same substance ; 
light being that state of caloric which is manifested by its producing the sensation 
termed vision, an opinion many years ago divulged by one of the first chymists of 
our country, Dr. G. ‘Pearson. 

Tie same Dr. Delaroche has been also honoured with the prize conferred by the 
French National Institute, for some very important experiment, by which he has 
ascertained the speeilie heat of the different gaseous bodies existing in nature, and 
from which it would appear that the celebrated theories of Lavoisier on Combustion, 
and of Crawtord on Animal Heat, have been founded upon erroneous data. 

An immense Galvanie battery “has been lately construeted for Mr. Children, of 
Toubridge. It consists of 0 pairs of copper and zine plates, and each pair is en- 
éloscd in a separate wooden cell, each plate being in length about six feet, and in 
breadth two feet eight inches. It is of course possessed of enormous power, and will 
no doubt afford us many interesting facts. 

Mr. MEADLEY, whose .Vemoiis of Dr. Paley have been so favourably received 
by the public, has recently been engaged in con ipiling wWemoirs of Algernon Syd- 
ney, trom various seattered sourees of information, which, with an appendix of 
curious snd authentic documents, will be speedily presented to the world. 

“ad series of flowers and fruits, engraved by Mr. Busby from the designs of Madame 
Vie out, of Paris, is announeed, in twelve numbers 

1") hat ingenious mechanic Mr. T. SHELDRAKE has been long engaged on the 
means of impelling vessels on the water by machinery to be set in motion by the 
haman arm, or by the powers of steam, as oceasion may require. His design is to 
cinihees covered boats ¥ hich will earry 50 or 60 passengers, and be impelled by two 
hree men with such velocity as will enable them to make an average passage 


or t e 
from Rici hino md to London iz as little time as the stages go in, if not less. This will 
acvomm.ocate the public with a more comfortable conveyance than a stage coach, 
and at two > third ts of the expense. These boats being established, larger ones may 
be made to be driven by stexm, to any extent that may be required. There is a 
peculiar ity in this invention that will be of advantage in every department of inland 
navigauon, even supposing the steam system should not be adopted, by which it is 


expected that one half the labour that is now expended in every department of inland 


navigation may be saved, by adding this improvement to the vessels that are at pre- 
sent employed. We learn too, that steam boats are already in use on the river 
Aire. 

tu the ensuing month (October) will be published ‘ Some interesting particulars 


relative to the arrival and seizure of General. Miranda, and his British staff, in 
South America; with a brief account of his previous landing from a Falmouth 

packet, in a ff ‘iéish colony under an assumed name, and of his conveyance thence 
to the Spanish Main, in a British man of war; dise losing an extraordinary instance 
of imposture and oe eility, which, from the mischievous consequences that already 


have ensue d, and ¢} icaleutable disasters that yet may result, demands the seri- 
ous investigation of wet Siiiuent, and the exemplary punishment of the parties.” 
Sneed; lily will be published, in two handsome octavo volumes, The Northern 


Campuiens, embellished with elegantly engraved portraits of the Emperors Alex- 
ander and Bonaj parte. Illustrated by maps of Russia and Northern Poland; and 
plans of each particular route of the Russian and French forces, during the advance 
and retreat of the latter from Moscow. By John Philippart, Esq. In this work 
will be given a faithful detail of the military events on the continent of Europe, 
from the commencement of the war between France and Russia, in 1812, to the 
penod of the armistice in 1815.--It will include various foreign state papers, of 
great and general interest; every important circumstance, political and military, 
connected with this gvand contest; a review o the conduct and principles that in- 
fluence the members of a society established on the continent under the title of the 
Tugend Bund, or Tugend Veriend; (the United in Virtue;) the proclamations and 
manifestoes issued by ‘the several chiefs engaged in the str ugele ; aneedotes relating 
to Bonaparte and his army du ‘ing the retreat from Moscow, communicated by offis 
Gers serving in the allied armies; the treaties of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
entered into hetween tine difierent powers: and an appendix, containing all the bul- 
ietins of Bonaparte published during these campaigns. 
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Proposes to continue the publication of 





THE QUARTERLY 


THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, 





RELIGIOUS REPOSITORY. 


It will hereafter be conducted 


BY THE REY. CHARLES H. WHARTON. D. D. 


Rector of Saint Mary’s Church, Burlington, Newjersey: 
AND 


THE REV. JAMES ABERCROMBIE, D. D. 


Senior assistant Minister of Christ-Church, Saint Peter’s, and Saint James's, 
Philadelphia: 


With the aid of several distinguished religious and literary cha- 


racters, 


ORIGINAL PROSPECTUS. 


VaRIOUS considerations have induced the editors of this 
work to present it to the public, and solicit its patronage. They 
have observed, not without concern, that almost all the monthly 





publications calculated to convey religious knowledge and infor- 
mation, have been unfortunately dropt, and that the few which re- 
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main, drag on a sickly and precarious existence. From what 
causes this failure may have arisen it would be immaterial, perhaps 
inviduous to inquire: but it must excite the regret of all the friends 
to religion, that periodical works of this nature have nearly ceased 


to circulate through our country: and this fact ef course will se- 
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cure their approbation to any fresh attempt to diffuse religious 
truth and intelligence in a more promising or permanent shape. 
By following the track in which their more able predecessors have 
failed, the conductors of the present work could not presume to 
look for success: they haye therefore entered upon an untried 
course, by collecting materials for a quarterly instead of a month- 
ly publication. The superior advantages of such a plan are ob- 
vious to the editors, and they trust will not be less so to the pub- 
lic. It will afford room for more ample biographical details, theo- 
logical discussions, and religious intelligence. It will present to 
the reader a full and entire view of many important subjects, 
which, in monthly publications, must be frequently interrupted, 
and of course lose much of their interest and usefulness. Ina 
pamphlet of sixty or seventy pages, calculated to amuse by va- 
riety as well as to edify by instruction, discussion for the most 
part must be very superficial, and biographical or historical nar- 
rative so much compressed, as to leave on the mind faint and 
lifeless traces of those important lessons which general history, 
and individual example, are intended to inculcate. The conduc- 
tors, therefore, of this Quarterly Magazine and Repository, have 
preferred the plan of presenting their patrons with a few impor- 
tant selections, and choice original matter, on religious subjects, 
to that of loading their pages with a multiplicity of unconnected 
and desultory paragraphs. Judging from their own feclings, they 
presume, that to a well regulated appetite, respecting the high 
concerns of religion and morals, a few solid articles, though sel- 
dom offered, will be more acceptable than the frequent occur- 
rence of a profusion of daintics less calculated to nourish and in- 
vigorate the soul. In this, as in most other cases, varicty is wisely 
sacrificed tosubstance: and the principal end of the conductors is 
better answered, which, they can assure their readers, is no other, 
than to contribute their mite towards the diffusion of evangelical 
knowledge among their fellow christians of every denomination, 
and the implantation of genuine picty in their hearts. 

At a time, when books are multiplied to facilitate among all 


classes of our citizens, the elementary knowledge of useful sci- 


ence, elegant arts, and ornamental literature, shall the principles 
of divine theology, the only science which * can direct us to real 
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ielicity, as our chief end, and conduct us to it by the way of true 
religion,’ be confined almost exclusively to the libraries of the 
learned, or to its professional teachers and students. True, in- 
deed, it is, that few besides professional men have leisure for that 
extensive reading and laborious investigation which can enable 
them to penetrate deeply into the theory of religion, into the at- 
tributes of its author, the evidences of its truths, and the sanc- 
tions of its laws. Yet surely it is the duty of every professing 
christian of decent education, to aim at being ready, and in some 
degree, to be qualified and prepared “ to give an answer to every 
man that asketh him for a reason of the hope that is in him.” 

A periodical publication, intended to subserve thus far the in- 
terests of our common christianity, cannot fail of being useful, and 
we trust acceptable also to religious readers of every denomina- 
tion. That it may fully answer this end, nothing acrimonious, 
nothing illiberal, nothing fanatical, and nothing political, will be 
admitted into its pages. It will be conducted on the great and 
leading principles of religion, as taught by the primitive church, 
and restored at the reformation. Scripture alone shall be the stand- 
ard and criterion of its orthodoxy and its ethics. 

‘“ The Bible only,” says Chillingworth, “ is the religion of pro- 
testants:” but as many learned and pious divines, while agreeing 
‘in the fundamental doctrines of religion, have diifered in their in- 
terpretation of some scriptural passages of considerable impor- 
tance, the conductors of the present work deem it necessary to 
adopt a well known system or body of christian doctrine, as well 
to preserve through their pages a unity of design, as to ground 
the maxims of practical piety and inward religion, which they wish 
to inculcate upon one uniform, solid, and infallible foundation:— 
Such a system they believe is delivered in the articles of their 
church, and therefore, from what they conceive to be the obvious 
and literal meaning of these articles, they will never depart. 
While steering by this polar star, they hope to escape the fate of 
many who have been wrecked in the ocean of controversy, and to 
earry with them into the haven of truth, the good wishes and 
prayers, not only of their own, but of other christian churches, 
who, with but few exceptions, and those less material, regard these 
articles with veneration and assent. 
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The editors will endeavour entirely to discard the sectarian 
spirit, so long at variance with that spirit of unity, and that bond 
of peace, Which ought to constitute the distinguishing marks of 
all christian societies. On many subordinate subjects, there must 
be a difference of opinion among christians: but so many, and se 
important are the points of coincidence among them, that who- 
ever jends his aid to support and enforce them, must surely be 
engaged in a godlike employment: in nothing less, than in pro- 
moting the endearing charities of life, in strengthening the bonds 
of society, and extending the kingdom of love and harmony, which 


is the kingdom of the Redeemer. 


CONDITIONS. 


I. Each number shall consist of about two hundred and fifty octa- 
vo pages: a number to be issued quarterly, and to commence 
with the ensuing January. 

II. A life of some eminent Christian: A Homily of the church, 
and one or two selected or unpublished Sermons on some 
yery interesting and practical subject, shall appear in each 
number. To these shall be added, Original ksssays: Reviews 
of new and important religious publications, foreign and do- 
mestic: The spirit of all the principal religious periodical 
works of Europe: Together with a copious summary of re- 
ligious, literary, and philosophicai intelligence, if it can be 
procured. 

III. The work shall be delivered to Subscribers at Five Dot- 
LARS per annum, payable on delivery of the third number: or 
Owe Doxtrar and TwenTy-FriveE Cents a number, payable on 
delivery of each. 

YV. [t shall be printed on a handsome new type, and on fine pa- 
per. <A title-page, and a table of contents, shall accompany 
every second number. 

OP #f sufficient encouragement be obtained, each volume shall be ornamented 

with one or more engravings ef some eminent divine, religious edifice, or 
offer interesting object. 


Sub-eriptions received by the agents for the Analectic Magazine, and also by 


- LL. Patterson, Pittsburgh; Maccoun, Tilford & Co. Lexington, Kent’y; C. Emerson, 


Maretia; J. Dabney, Salem; I. F. Shores & Co, Portsmouth, N. H.; P. Merrifield, 


Windsor, Vermont. 























NEW MEDICAL WORK. 
M. ‘THOMAS, 


(Vo. 52, Chesnut, five doors above Second-street) 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


Experiments on the Principle of Life, 


ind particularly on the Principle of the Motions of the Heart. 
and on the seat of this principle; 


Including the Report made lo the First Class of the Institute, 
upon lhe Experiments relating to the Molions of the Heart: 


BY M. LE GALLOIS, M. D. P. 

Adjunct Member of the Society of the Professors of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Paris, Member of the Philomatic Socicty, Physician to the Board of 
Benevolence of the Pantheon Ward. 

TRANSLATED BY N.C. & J. G. NANCREDE, M. D. 


1 vol. 8vo. (with an engraving) price $2 50. 


At the request of the translators of Dr. Le Gallois’s Essay on the Principle 
of Life, &c. the subscriber states his opinion, that the said Essay is one of the 
most curious and interesting productions which he has ever seen, and that a 
translation of it will be very useful to those students of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, who do not understand the French language. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 1813. C. WISTAR, M. D. 


Professor of Anatomy in the Universiiy of Pennsylvania. 
Iconcur with Dr. Wistar in recommending Dr. Le Gallois’s work, as an 
extremely interesting one. I may add, that such paris of the translation as 1 
have scen, appear to be highly correct. 
BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON, M.D. 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
The subscriber concurs with Drs. Wistar and Barton in their recommen- 
dation of Dr. Le Gallois’s very interesting work, and from what he has seen of 
the translation, he believes it is fuithfully executed. 
' THOMAS C. JAMES, M.D. 
Professor of Midwifery. 
‘Lhe praise which has been bestowed on Dr. Le Gallois’s work, seems to me 
by no means extravagant. The experiments which it contains are well con- 
ducted, and lead to some very curious and highly interesting results. The 
work, will no doubt, be an acceptable present to every cultivator of Anatomy 
and Physiology. N. CHAPMAN, M. D. 


Professor of the Materia Medica. 
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The character of the work referred to in the preceding recommendations 
is fully established. From the capacity of the translator, I have no doubt that 
it has been faithfully rendered into English. J.S., DORSEY, M. D. 

Adjunct Professor of Surgery. 


DEAR Sir.—It appears scarcely requisite to add any testimonial in favour 


of Dr. Le Gallois’s highly interesting “ Experiments on the Principle of Life,” 


&c. after the very favourable report of the Commissioners appointed by the 
Institute of France.—As however my opinion is requested on this occasion, | 
must say that as far as Lhave yet examined it, I have not met with a work 
more interesting, andmore capable of affording ample and useful information. 
With respect to the aceuracy and merit of the translation, I have no doubt 
from my intimacy with yourself and brother, that it is perfectly faithful te 
the original. With much esteem, 
Iam, dear sir, yours, &c. 
JOHN REDMAN COXE, XI. D. 
Philadelphia, Navember 22, 1815. Professor of Chemistr: 
Dr. N.C. NANCREDE. 
M. 'T. HAS FOR SALE 
An Extensive and Valuable Collection of Medical Books: 
AMONG WHICH ARE, 

Dorsey’s Surgery, 2 vols. 8vo. with plates, 

Cooper’s Surgery, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Chapman’s edition of Kicherand’s Physiology, 

Burns’s Midwifery, improved by Dr. James, 

Cox’s American Dispensatory, 

Medical Dictionary, 

Barton’s edition of Cullen’s Materia Medica, 2 v. 

Rush’s Works complcte. 

Dewees’s improved Baudelocque’s Midwifery, 

System of Anatomy from the Encyclopedia, 

Thomas’s Practice of Physic, 





Henry’s Chemistry, 
Conversations on Chemistry, @ new edition, 
Quincy’s Medical Lexicon, improved, new edition, 
Bell’s Operative Surgery, 2 vols.. 

Surgery, abridged, 

Anatomy, 2 vols. &e. &c. Ke. 
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BYRON’S POEMS COMPLETE. 
M. THOMAS 


Has just Published an elegant miniature edition of 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
In 2 volumes, 24mo. 

This edition comprises the whole of Byron’s Poems, viz. his 
first work entitled “ Poems original and Translated’’—* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviews’’--“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 

and “The Giaour;” besides a number of smaller poems. 

The following extracts from British Reviews, will give 
some idea of the character of them. Speaking of the English 
Bards, &c. “ It unites much of the judgment of the Essay on 
Criticism, the playful, yet poignant smile and frown of indignation 
and ridicule of the Dunciad, with the versification of the Epistle 
to Arbuthnot, and the acuteness of the imitation of Horace. In 
a word, many years have passed since the English press has given 
us aperformance so. replete with mingled genius, good sense, 
and spirited animadversion,”’ &c. Gent. Mag. March, 180 


“ Since the time ef the Baviad, we have not met with a pro- 
duction combining so much genuine wit, humour, and real ta- 
lent. British Critic, April, 1809. 

«¢ We have risen from the perusal of ‘ Childe Harola’s Pilgri- 
mage, Gclighted, and confirmed in our opinion, that lord Byron 
is a genuine poct of the highest order. In declaring this, how- 
ever, we do not mean to say, that the poem now under conside- 
ration, is regular and perfect; but, that it manifests the writer’s 
genius to be equal to any poetical task on which he may think 
proper to employ his tme and talents.” 

Again—* Childe Hareld’s Pilgrimage, is a poem in which 
narrative, feeling, description, sentiment, satire, tenderness, and 
contemplation are happily blended; it is adorned with beautiful 
imagery, expressed in animated and harmonious verse; and to this 
we may add, that the subjects of it are of the most interesting na- 
ture, and, if not inthemselves altogether new, they are treated in 
a mauner combining novelty and exactness.” Lit. Panorama. 

A very favourable and interesting review of “ THe Graour”’ 
was republished (from the 42d No. of the Edinburgh Review) in 
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the Analectic Magazine for November—~-7he following is an ex- 
tract from * The Critical Review, for July, 1813.” 

‘“ For the powers of both natural and moral description of 
presenting to the mind’s eye, by a few rapid touches of a strong 
and vigorous pencil, a clear, bright and distinct image in the for- 
mer Case, and in the latter of guiding the imagination through all 
the intricacies of human thought tothe very sources of human 
conduct, we have ever since the appearance of Childe Harold, es- 
timated lord Byron as the most gifted of all the modern poets. OF 
a work so simple in its contrivance, and so slight in its texture as 
the present, it may appear extravagant to say that it not only con- 
firms our former opinion, but exalts it still higher. Yet such is 
the judgment we have formed of it, and we think the few extracts 
which we are about to submit to our readers (premising that we 
have found the diMiculty of selection very great among so many su- 
perior beauties) will justify us to those who have not yet seen the 


poem:”’ 
M. T. HAS LATELY PUBLISHED 


A handsome miniature edition, 
Price 75 cents in boards, $1 25 calf guilt, $1 50 in superb binding, 
of 


THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, 
OR THE VALE OF ST. JOHN. 
A Lover’s Tale—In three Cantos. Said to be written by 
William Erskine, Esq. 
The Critical Review says—* This is one of the prettiest poems 
to which the fashion of imitating Walter Scott has given birth.” 
Also, a satirical work, said to be written by Mr. Moore, 


translator of Anacreon, entitled 
INTERCEPTED LEIVERS, 
OR, THE TWOPENNY POST-BAG: 

With notes by an American Gentleman. Price 50 cents. 
And‘Vol. 5 of Binney’s Reports. 
Price $6 in calf. 

M. T. has for sale an extenive and valuable collection of 
Law, Medical, Theological, Classical, and Miscellaneous 
Books: 

Tozether with an assortment of 
ACCOUNT BOOKS AND STATIONARY. 


Catalogues furnished gratis. 








